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INCE the content of our civilization is so largely 
embodied in our chronicles and records, the ability 
to read and write has been made the measure of 
social fitness. But mere literacy is not a sufficient 
preparation to meet present social demands, for 
many have had the literary training of our schools 
and yet are socially inefficient. The urbanization 
of our country has not only reduced the number 
who live in close contact with nature, but has also increased the 
school attendance in the upper grades, where bookishness is 
greatest. Hart asserts that “the failure of the schools comes from 
their holding to this older intellectualistie conception of eduea- 
tion, and their refusal to take up the work of offering a completer 
world to growing children. We all live in a too intellectual world. 

We all know, and know, and KNow today,—a world of mere knowl- 
edge. We know so much more than we can do. We are over- 
intellectualized in our city life today. But we are not educated. 
We are flabby in our wills, and our knowledge makes us not wise 
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but cynical. . . .1 | The remedy for this condition is the recon- 
struction of the educational situation, so that the children may 
obtain sense and motor training similar to that of our grandparents 
when they lived close to nature and wrought in the crafts of their 
day. 

A like complaint has been lodged against the bookishness of 
our education by President Emeritus Eliot. “The most important 
part of education has always been the training of the senses, through 
which the best part of knowledge comes. This training has two 
precious results in the individual, besides the faculty of accurate 
observation—one, the acquisition of some sort of skill; the other, 
the habit of careful reflection and measured reasoning which results 
in precise statement and record. . . . It follows from these con- 
siderations that the teaching of the senses should always have been 
a prime object in human education at every stage from primary 
to professional. That prime object it has never been, and is not 
today. The kind of education the modern world has inherited 
from ancient times is based chiefly on literature. . . .”? In 
some countries the fine arts accompanied this literary education ; 
and the sense and motor training tended to keep education liberal. 
Calvinistic New England eschewed all forms of esthetics, hence 
the lack of emphasis on sense and motor training on the art side 
in our early schools. Despite the change in the educational view- 
point, and the enlarged place of the study of science in our schools 
and economic life, the book is still held to be the key to progress. 
Stevenson asserted that the bookishness of the schools produced 
“a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people, who are scarcely conscious 
of living except in the exercise of some conventional occupation. 
. . » Books are good enough in their way, but they are a mighty 
bloodless substitute for life.” The active participation in life and 
intimate contact with nature are far more potent educative forces 
than book instructions and word drills. Were we but to search, 


1. Hart,J.K. The failure of the Country School in the Modern City. The American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1912; Vol. 18: 92-114. 

2. Eliot, C. W. Changes Needed in American Secondary Education, United States, 
Bureau of Education. Bulletia, 1916, No. 10, p. 3. 
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we would find all too common such expressions as the following: 
“For years,” states a normal school instructor, “I have asked the 
sophomore class of the normal school to state the best way for a 
child to study nature, and the reply has been invariably, ‘By means 
of a book.’ ’’8 

This kind of education has proved doubly unfortunate for those 
alien peoples brought into our civilization. Petrie asserts that 
“our bigoted belief in reading and writing is not the least justified 
when we look at the mass of mankind. The exquisite art and noble 
architecture of Mycene, the undying song of Homer, the extensive 
trade of the Bronze age, all belong to a people who never read or 


wrote. . . . The great essentials of a valuable character—moder- 
ation, justice, sympathy, ability to plan and prearrange, a keen 
sense of the uses and properties of things . . . such qualities are 


what should be evolved by any education worthy of the name. No 
brain, however small, will be the worse for such education, which 
is hourly in use; while in the practical life of a simple commu- 
nity, the accomplishments of reading and writing are not needed 
for perhaps a week or a month at a time.”* Reinsch states that the 
purely literary education has produced an abnormal perspective 
for the Orientals. “The defects of a primarily literary training 
lies in the fact that it detracts from the real intellectual needs of 
a race. Being indefinite, founded upon suggestion and intuition 
rather than upon direct observation, it does not constitute the kind 
of training which the minds of Orientals and Africans especially 
require to liberate them from the tyranny of ideological and super- 
natural beliefs. It ordinarily leads to a dangerous self-education 
implying a well-trained memory but an under-trained judgment, 
together with an overweening self-confidence and vanity.”® In a 
later volume Reinsch reiterates the above assertions. ‘Historical 
facts and names will be remembered not by their logical connec- 


3. Graspe, Mary A. Recent Investigations in Reading, Writing and Spelling, and 
their Significance for Primary Teaching. School and Society, Feb. 24, 1917; Vol. V : 216-223 


4. Petrie,H. F. Race and Civilization. Smithsonian Institute Annual Report 1895 
p. 597. 


5. Reinsch, P.S. Colonial Administration (1895), pp. 49-50. 
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tions, but through some artificial device, aid of numbers, acces- 
sories, or fortuitous associations, As a result there is a total lack 
of grasp; the essential is not distinguished from the incidental ; 
there is no scientific analysis and co-ordination. . . . No system 
could have been more successfully devised for the intellectual 
emasculation of a race than this introduction of the Eastern mind 
to the treasures of our literature and philosophy. Instead of 
developing the powers of critical analysis and judgment through 
observation and social studies, it emphasizes the already super- 
normal defects of the Indian mind steeped in centuries of subtle 
dialectics and abstractions.”® In commenting on the South African 
situation, Dudley Kidd holds that the pressure of European civili- 
zation, with its industrial, economic and legal changes, are bewil- 
dering the natives. “To all this (we) add a wholly unsuitable 
system of book learning, which in itself affords a complexity of 
stimuli of a varied nature. . . . If we could but grasp the fact 
that there is no virtue in everything that goes by the name of 
‘education,’ but that value is determined by the suitability of the 
means to reach the desired end, we should be saved on the one 
hand from the unreasoning dislike of education, and on the other 
from the idolatry of books.”’? 

It might seem from the above statements that this is a problem 
which we have just discovered, but upon closer analysis we find 
it has a long history. In this day and age the bookishness of the 
schools has had a long array of opponents, and in bygone days 
their name has been legion. In this study we shall take up first, 
the protest of the great educational reformers, and then, that of 
the poets. 

The ancient Greek ideal of the educated man was the speaker of 
words and the doer of deeds. When Greece was in her prime, it 
was music for the soul and gymnastics for the body. The Greek 
ideal of worth or harmony, nothing too much, attained a balance 
in the education of the motor or physical side, the emotions, and 


6. Reinsch,P.S. Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East (1911), pp. 72-3. 
7. Kidd, Dudley. Kafir Socialism (1908), 192-3. 
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reason, unequalled by any other people. Book-learning had its 
place, but it was only one of the forces developing the youth, for 
the whole social situation was educative—the athletic training and 
contests, the festivals and the drama, and the participation in the 
workings of their whole social fabric. 

Because of the influence of Neo-Platonism, the leaders of the 
Middle Ages despised the study of nature, since revelation and 
meditation were considered the sole sources of knowledge. Scho- 
lasticism, with its emphasis upon deduction and dialectics, enforced 
the verbatim memorization of dictations which attempted to justify 
to reason the abstract dogmas of theology. Since the church was 
interested chiefly in the life to come, the abhorrence of this life 
led to the utter neglect of the study or appreciation of nature. 

In the Renaissance the appreciation of this life found its best 
expression in the old classics. This great liberalizing movement, 
however, degenerated into the study of the classical languages to 
the neglect of the content of the classical literatures. The learner 
was exalted above the doer, and the scholar who had delved deeply 
into the classical languages became the ideal of education. Lan- 
guage study was limited largely to Cicero and the decadent Cice- 
ronian movement finally degenerated into the mere process of 
gerund-grinding and the rote memorization of Latin paradyms. 
“Youth,” says a writer of the times, “is deluged with grammar 
precepts infinitely tedious, perplexed, obscure, and for the most 
part unprofitable, and that for many years.” 

The reaction against this memoriter book-learning led to the 
question why so much time was devoted to learning words and so 
little to the observation of the things about them or to the con- 
structive activities appropriate to their several social situations. 
One of these protests was that of Rabelais, who, though still bound 
to the old humanism, advocated a wide acquaintance with nature 
and constructive activities. Instead of memoriter booklearning, 
Montaigne advocated much contact with the people of the day and 
locality, the acquaintance of the great men of yore through biog- 
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raphy, and the understanding of one’s own time through wide 
travel. Coming under the spell of Bacon’s writings on inductive 
science, Comenius felt the educative influence of nature. “Come 
forth, my son,” he writes, “Let us go into the open air. There 
shall you view whatsoever God produced from the beginning and 
doth yet effect by nature.” 

The first of the great reformers to discover the country and feel 
the beauty and uplifting power of nature, was Rousseau. “As 
everything,” he says, “that enters the mind finds its way through 
the senses, the first reason of a human being is a reason of sensa- 
tion; that it is which forms the basis of intellectual reason; our 
first masters in philosophy are our feet, our hands, our eyes. Sub- 
stituting books for all this is not teaching us to reason, but simply 
to use the reason of other people; it teaches us to take a great deal 
on trust and never to know anything.” A like spirit induced 
Pestalozzi, in 1776, to make these entries in his diary: “O God, 
who art my Father, and the Father of my child, teach me to under- 
stand the holy natural laws by which Thou preparest us slowly 
by means of an innumerable variety of impressions for the con- 
ceiving of exact and complete ideas of which words are but the 
signs.” ‘Lead your child out into nature. Teach him on the hill 
tops and in the valleys; there he will listen better. But in these 
hours of freedom let him be taught by nature rather than by you. 
Let him fully realize that she is the real teacher, and that you 
with your art do nothing more than to walk quietly by her side. 
Should a bird sing, or an insect hum on a leaf, at once stop your 
talk. Birds and insects are teaching. You may be silent.” 
Living from childhood in the beautiful Thuringian forest, Froebel 
learned to love nature passionately. His writings are permeated 
with this inspiration; and the kindergarten motive is to develop 
this feeling for the beauty in nature. Froebel’s feeling toward 
nature is well expressed in the words of our own dear Bryant: 


“To him who in love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language. . . .” 
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The fullest development of the thought that “nature gives a wis- 
dom such as books and schools cannot afford,” has been wrought 
by the poets. The earliest expression is found in Pattison (1706- 
1727), and the fullest expression is found in Wordsworth, whose 
entire works are aglow with a “natural piety.” Of the American 
poets, Emerson has written most fully of this idea, though splendid 
examples are found in Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell. The 
following quotations are limited to the selections bearing directly 
on our theme. Readers who desire a more exhaustive study of 
the influence of nature will find ample data in the “Treatment of 
Nature in English Poetry,” by Myra Reynolds. 


Pattison—“The Morning Contemplation.” 


“Tell me, all ye mighty wise, 
Ye governors of colleges ; 
What deeper wisdom can you know 
Than easy nature’s works here show.” 


Wordsworth—‘“‘Miscellaneous Sonnets.” 


“A Poet!—He hath put his heart to school 
Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand—must laugh 
By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 
Thy Art be Nature; the live current quaff, 
And let the grovelled sip his stagnant pool, 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed him, Scorn should write his epitaph. 
How does the Meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold; 
And so the grandeur of the Forest-tree 

Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 

But from its own divine vitality.” 
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Wordsworth—“Prelude.” 


Thus were my sympathies enlarged, and thus 
Daily the common range of visible things 
Grew dear to me. 


if I should fail with grateful voice 
To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was born. 


If in my youth I have been pure in heart, : 
If, mingling with the world, I am content | 
With my own modest pleasures, and have lived : 
With God and Nature communing, removed 

From little enmities and low desires, | 


The gift is yours. 


Meanwhile old Granddame Earth is grieved to find 
The playthings, which her love designed for him, 
Unthought of: in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep, and the riversides are all forlorn. 

Oh! give us again the wishing-cap 

Of Fortunatus, and the invisible cat 

Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St. George! 


These mighty workmen of our later age, 

Who, with a broad highway, have overbridged 
The froward chaos of futurity, 

Tamed to their bidding; they have skill 

To manage books and things, and make them act 
On infant minds as surely as the sun 

Deals with a flower; the keepers of our time, 
The guides and wardens of our faculties, 

Sages who in their presence would control 

All accidents, and to the very road 
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Which they have fashioned would confine us down, 
Like engines; when will their presumption learn, 
That in the unreasoning progress of the world 

A wiser spirit is at work for us, 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 

Of blessings, and most studious of our good 
Even in what seem our most unfruitful hours ? 


In “Exposition and Reply,” Wordsworth makes the appeal for 
the traditional education with the schoolmaster as spokesman. 


Why William, on that cold grey stone 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone 

And dream your life away ? 


Where are your books? that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 

From dead men to their kind. 


In reply the poet states that his soul is thrilled with the myriad 
influences of nature—this is why he must sit on the cold grey 
stone and dream his life away. This theme is more fully developed 
in “Tables Turned.” 


Up! Up! my friend and quit your books; 
Or you'll surely grow double; 
Up! Up! my friend and clean your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 
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And hark! how the blithe throstle sings?! 
He, too, is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— [ 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, | 
Of moral evil and of good | 
Than all the sages can. 


Emerson—‘May-day.” 


If I could put my woods in song 

And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. 


Canst thou copy in verse one chime 

Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry, 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky ? 


Ever the words of the gods resound ; 
But the porches of man’s ear 

Seldom in this low life’s round 

Are unsealed, that he may hear. 


But the meanings cleave to the lake, 
Cannot be carried in book or urn; 
Go thy ways now, come later back, 
Or waves and hedges still they burn. 
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Emerson—“‘Goodbye.” fil) 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; ’ 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, ‘4 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet ? 


hae 


Emerson—“ April.” 
p 


The hedge is gemmed with diamonds, 
The air with Cupids full, 

The cobweb clues of Rosamond 

Guide lovers to the pool. 

Each dimple in the water, 

Each leaf that shades the rock 
Can cozen, pique and flatter, | 
Can parley and provoke. . 
Goodfellow Puck and goblins, 
Know more than any book. 

Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook. 

The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 

The masters quite omitted 

The lore we cared to know. 


In “Wood Notes,” Emerson depicts two characters that were 
strongly influenced by nature, and who saw in nature what others 
longed to see. In a very similar manner Whittier describes, in 
“Snow Bound,” the uncle who was weather-wise and learned in 
nature’s mysteries. 
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Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers, never dumb, 
Of nature’s unhoused lyceum. 


The familiar quotation from Whittier’s “Bare-Foot Boy,” shows 
what a wonderfully rich field of knowledge the boy had— | 


Knowledge never learned of schools, 


For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks... . 
After his matchless description of the child’s delight in the 
golden treasure of the “Dandelion,” Lowell brings this beautiful 
poem to a fitting close with these words: 


And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On these living pages of God’s book. 


Lowell—“The Pioneer.” 


What man o’er one old thought would pore and pore, 
Shut like a book between its covers thin 
For every fool to leave his dog’s-ears in, 

When solitude is his, and God forevermore, 

Just for the opening of a paltry door? 


Lowell—“The Bobolink.” 


As long, long years ago I wandered, 

I seem to wander even yet, 

The hours the idle schoolboy squandered, 
The man would die ere he’d forget. 

O hours that frosty eld deemed wasted, 
Nodding his gray head towards my books, 
I dearer prize the lore I tasted 

With you, among the trees and brooks, 
Than all that I have gained since then 
From learned books, or study-withered men. 
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The introduction of the Song of Hiawatha answers the question, 

“whence these stories?’ by saying that they came from the forests 

| and prairies, the mountains, moors and fenlands, and that the 
wild-fowl sang them and the beasts of the field left them. Little 
Hiawatha learned of every bird and beast its language and its 

secrets. Fascinating as is this description of the influence of 
nature, Longfellow produced a better piece of workmanship in 
“The Fiftieth Birth day of Agassiz.” 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And wherever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more wonderful tale. 


These selections from the poets show how convincing and un- 
reserved is their acclaim concerning the supremacy of the educa- 
tive influences of nature versus books. What then, we question, 
is the place of the book in the educative process? Emerson® in 
“The American Scholar” exalts the high function of books as the 
chronicles of the worthy past. “I would not be hurried by any 
love of system, by any exaggeration of instincts, to underrate the 


8. Emerson, Ralph Waldo. The American Scholar, p. 26. 
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book. We all know that, as the human body can be nourished 
on any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed on any knowledge. And great and 
heroic men have existed who had almost no other information than 
by the printed page.” “I had better never see a book, than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit, and made 
a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in the world, of 
value, is the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every 
man contains within himself, although, in almost all men, ob- 
structed, and as yet unborn.” “Meek young men grow up in 
libraries, believing it their duty to accept the views which Cicero, 
which Locke, which Bacon, have given, forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon were only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books. Hence, instead of Man thinking, we have the 
bookworm. Hence, the book-learned class, who value books, as 
such ; not related to nature and the human constitution, but making 
a‘sort of Third Estate with the world and the soul.” Man think- 
ing must not be subdued by his instruments. Books are for the 
scholar’s idle times. When he can read God directly, the hour is 
too precious to be wasted in other men’s manuscripts of their 
readings. But when intervals of darkness come, as come they must, 
——-then the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shining,— 
we repair to the lamps which were kindled by their ray to guide 
our steps to the East again, where the dawn is... .” 

The educational implication of this problem was pointed out 
by Spencer® half a century ago. “With that common limited idea 
of education which confines it to knowledge gained from books, 
parents thrust primers into the hands of their little ones too soon, 
to their great injury. Not recognizing the truth that the function 
of books is supplementary—that they form an indirect means to 
knowledge when direct means fail—a means of seeing through 
other men what you can see for yourself; they are eager to give 
second-hand facts in place of first-hand facts. Not perceiving the 
enormous value of that spontaneous education which goes on in 


9. Spencer, Herbert. Education, p. 45-6. 
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early years, not perceiving that child’s restless observation, instead 
of being ignored or checked, should be diligently ministered to, 
and made as accurate and complete as possible, they insist on 
occupying its eyes and thought with things that are, for the time 1) 
being, incomprehensible and repugnant. Possessed by a super- 
stition which worships the symbols of knowledge instead of knowl- 
edge itself, they do not see that only when his acquaintance with 
the objects and processes of the household, the street, and the fields, 
is becoming tolerably exhaustive, only then should a child be intro- i) 
duced to the new sources of information which books supply, and J 
this, not only because immediate cognition is of far greater value 
than mediate cognition, but also because the words contained in 
books can be rightly interpreted into ideas only in proportion to the 
antecedent experience of things.” 

The study of President Hall of “The Contents of Children’s 
Minds on Entering School” revealed the appalling fact that the 
Boston school children were wofully ignorant of the commonest 
things of their environment. Greenwood found like conditions 
existing in Kansas City school children. Upon the basis of such 
data Halleck recommended that the teachers of children beginning 
school should take nothing for granted but should examine criti- 
cally the meanings children attach to the words they use. With 
the child’s limited experience, memorization of words is easier oT 
than the development of clear concepts of meanings. Clear con- Hy 
cepts of meanings are developed only through the active partici- 
pation in the doing of things. Instead of the customary educa- 
tional devices of reading and writing for the first school work of [ 
the child, many educators are of the opinion that the child should 
have a wonderfully rich sensory experience in intimate contact 
with nature; that the child should have a rich play life with con- 
structive activities which will give not only immediate satisfaction, 
but also an interpretation of the social and industrial activities 
appropriate to the several social situations. Life is full and vast 
in proportion to the fullness and vastness of the life experiencing 
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it. So, too, the book is significant in proportion to the significance 
of the experience of the reader, for true reading is a creative or 
inventive process—the reader must form in his own mind images 
and concepts like those which the author experienced when writing 
the book. Hence the place of the book is to interpret, not to usurp; 
it is to make available the best that has been thought and said to 
explain experience, and is in no wise a substitute for this expe 
rience, 


On the River 

Swift rhythm of oars that move 
To cadence of happy song! 

My comrades’ life’s goodness prove, 
Exulting with joy of the strong; 

To the mastering undertow blind, 
As they will for a while they, go. 

But to me let the current be kind, 
For I am too tired to row! 


Oh, the race is a joy, and sweet 

The flame of sharpest desire, 
When hope times the pulse’s beat 

And nerves are too young to tire! 
But I to the tide and the wind 

Yield now, for my weakness I know; 
The current to me must be kind, 

For I am too tired to row! 


To work is well; but a Will 
O’errules, and is wiser than we. 
Oh, the force of the tide draws still 
All boats alike to the sea! 
So my hand the oar has resigned, 
And I move with the waves as they flow,— 
But I trust that the current is kind, 
Now I am too tired to row! 


STOKELY S. FIsHER. 
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History Instruction in Elementary Schools 
BASIS FOR SELECTING THE CONTENT AND 
METHOD OF PRESENTATION, 


Principat H, H. Meckrer, Lower Scuoon, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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HEME was never a period in our American life when 
an intelligent understanding of the origin and de- 
velopment of our social institutions was more neces- 
sary than today. Before the war these institutions 
were undergoing an orderly development. However, 
during the war and during the present period of 
reconstruction much is taking place which is revo- 
tionary instead of evolutionary. Much talking and 
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much anxiety could be avoided if we had a better understanding , 


of the historical development of American life. In our readjust- 
ment we can avoid certain mistakes if we benefit from the experi- 
ence of our forefathers. Unless this is possible we can make no 
progress. There are no two periods of bistory which are identical, 
but there are many analogous phases. ‘The reconstruction period 
after the Civil War had some similarities to our present period 
of storm and stress. An adequate understanding of the one will 
help us in the solution of the problems of the other. 

History instruction should begin early in the life of the elemen- 
tary school pupil, and must be very different from what it now is. 
In a democracy more than under any other form of government 
is it necessary that the average man have an intelligent under- 
standing of the conditions which surround him. An historical 
perspective is necessary for us to get an adequate conception of 
our social environment. Since the average man gets no further! 
than the elementary school in his education, it is necessary to 
give this insight into both present and past social institutions in 
the elementary school. 
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So far the elementary school has failed wofully to do it. The 
history instruction deals entirely too much with political and too 
iittle with social and industrial material. It is confined entirely 
to the field of American history. The content is presented relig- 
ivusly in chronological order. The purpose of history is usually 
defined as giving us an insight into the present, but in our schools, 
hy following the chronological method, we rarely ever even ap- 
proach the current presidential administration. 

In Europe, when schools were for the classes instead of for the 
masses, it was desirable to give instruction which prepared the 
classes to rule the masses. Therefore, political history arose to 
fill this need. Later, when education was extended to the masses,: 
this same kind of historical instruction was handed down, which, 
however, is not adapted to their needs. Text-books in American 
history were patterned after this model, and hence we have prac- 
tically only a history of political development. To meet the needs 
of the average man, however, it is necessary to give as much, if 
not more, time to industrial history, social history, ete., because 
the major part of his experience is in these fields and not in 
political activities. Furthermore, an intelligent appreciation of 
uur social and industrial conditions is a wonderful asset in under- 
standing our political development. In our early days, when 
life was less complex than today, a study of politics may have been 
adequate. But a different kind of history instruction is needed to 
understand a complex industrial society than to understand a 
simple society which we had in America when practically every- 
thing was made in the homes. 

There is no reason why history instruction in the elementary 
schools should be confined entirely to the field of American history. 
The history of our country can only be understood when related 
to that of Europe, because it is an outgrowth of European history 
and because we are so closely interwoven today with the affairs 
of Europe that such separation is impossible. American history 
cannot be studied apart from European history. The question of 
time to be given: to such history instruction is not serious, because 
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the reorganization of the material as: suggested will make it pos- 
sible to teach it in the same time now devoted to history. A new 
approach is needed, as explained in the next paragraph. 

When historians write histories, they look upon their subject as 
a science and develop it chronologically. From the standpoint of 
a historian this is probably desirable, but from the standpoint of 
elementary school pupils this is entirely out of place. To them 
the material should be presented in a psychological, and not in a 
chronological order. The chronological order may be psychological 
at times, but this is not usually the case. At present we begin 
with the discovery of America and trace the development of Amer- 
ican politics up to the present time. We assume that the elemen- 
tary pupils have an interest in this development as such. How- 
ever, that does not seem to be the case. If we begin with any 


current topic and trace it back to its origin they at once show - 


signs of much greater interest. This is a vital interest which we 
sacrifice entirely in the former procedure. Children of elemen- 
tary school age are interested in that which is around them; but 
they must have a forced interest in making a scientific study of 
the past with the hope that it may help them to understand the 
future. 

Histories usually define their purpose as giving the pupils some 
appreciation of the origin and development of our problems which 
we are facing in America. The definition is entirly satisfactory, 
but the method in teaching history hardly accomplishes this goal. 
The writer, in his experience as a pupil, found that school closed 
in June before the class had reached the current presidential 
administration, although he had been looking forward for months 
to this vital topic. Thus, not even a mechanical relationship be- 
tween the past and present was made, much less an intelligent one. 
Furthermore, we assume that the pupils understand the present 
and proceed to attempt to give them a historical appreciation of 
those present-day problems about which, in reality, they know 
very little. We give them a presentation of the development of 
the tariff question, when they know nothing of the significance 
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and meaning of this question today, and thus we expect history 
to function. We are certainly not proceeding from the known to 
the unknown, without which principle nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

Then what shall be the content and method of procedure? The 
writer suggests that students of history and the social sciences 
survey the field of American life to pick out a large number of 
the most vital questions which America faces. Some of these 
might be the railroad problem, the negro question, the high cost of 
living, ete. The pupils would take up these problems from two 
angles: first, a discussion and understanding of them from the 
standpoint of the present, and second, from the standpoint of the 
past. That is, after formulating a clear conception of these ques- 
tions as they confront the American people today, we would seek 
a solution thereof by looking for the assistance which history 
offers. Pupils would then have a vital interest in searching 
through history for the origin and development of these important 
questions. We would be confined to no chronological order, nor to 
a limited field of historical material. We would go to Greece, to 
Rome, to old England, or anywhere else where we could find mate- 
rial pertaining to the topic. The content of this kind of instruc- 
tion would vary as our American problems changed. We would 
thus be constantly making a definite attempt to give an insight 
into our current problems. Since these are ever changing the con- 
tent of our historical instruction must be ever changing. The idea 
of limiting ourselves to the same text-book year after year cannot 
help but fail to give us an understanding of American life and 
problems which are not constant. 

In this way we omit a great deal of cultural material which we 
now teach. Why not? We have only time to give such material 
as will help the pupils understand the particular problems which 
exist in any particular age. We are not concerned with historical 
facts, per se, in the elementary school; historians may be, but we 
are trying to make citizens and not historians. Furthermore, that 
material is cultural which functions, rather than that which is 
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traditional only. If we study the vital problems of this age from 
an historical aspect we will inevitably be including those historical 
facts which are important for us. We shall not care about the 
rest. No one can ever master all of them. We must look for a 
basis of selection. ‘The most logical basis, from the standpoint 
of the writer, is to use those facts from any period of history which 
will function in giving an understanding of the problems with 
which we are confronted today. Then the elementary school pupil, 
who will later be the average man, will at least have some concep- 
tion of present-day life and will, therefore, be a more efficient 
American citizen. 

In a later article the writer will discuss an experiment which 
he carried on a few years ago, in which the ideas here presented 
were used as the guiding principles in giving instruction in history. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Wise and strong and good, 
Faithful son of God; 

For the Right he stood, 
Duty’s pathway trod. 


With the battle won, 
Sweet and clear his call, 

“Malice unto none, 
Charity for all.” 


Like the stars above 
Shines his deathless fame, 
Let the whole world love 
Lincoln’s glorious name. 


A. S. AMEs. 











The Eternal Masculine 


Crara Frances MoIntyre, Associate Proressor or EnGuisn, 
University or Wyomine, LaramMrg, WYOMING. 


SU 


= NE gets a little tired—if one is a woman—of hear- 
ing about the Eternal Feminine. May one be par- 
doned, in a moment of irritation, for referring to 
certain points of view as “eternally masculine” ? 

I am not by nature an ardent suffragette, or 
suffragist, or even an ardent feminist. But I have 
read with considerable interest, and even more 
amusement, Mr. Doyle’s article on “The Phi Beta 

Kappa Tempest,”’* in which he uses many turns and twists of 
ingenuity to prove that women have not done what they. have 
seemed to do. 

I was not even aware, myself, of the disturbance in Phi 
Beta Kappa circles. Like most other feminine members, 
apparently, I have been content to take what recognition was 
accorded me, and not to coricern myself very much about the 
general policy of the society. For if women are coming into it 
in such overwhelming numbers, they surely might have something 
to say about the suggested sex limitations. I agree with Mr. 
Doyle that any such limitation would be illogical and absurd. 
But I do not think the whole matter is quite such a tempest in a 
teapot as he makes out. I believe it points to conditions in our 
modern college education which he has overlooked. 

Before advancing my own notion, however, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on some of his arguments. 

He begins by calling biology to his aid, and declaring that men 
are more dynamic than women, and therefore less interested in 
book education, which is a static activity. This may be true, but 
Phi Beta Kappa, as I understand it, was founded by men who 
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were interested in scholarship, and scholarship to them implied 
mental attainment. If the society wishes to change its standards 
and to be made up of those who possess the most native mentality, 
they should choose their members by administering psychological 
tests, instead of judging them by what they have accomplished 
during a college course. 

In the sociological field, also, Mr. Doyle finds support. “In 
the field of college and university work,” he says, ‘academic honors 
are about the only ones that are open to women, or at least the 
only ones that make any universal appeal to them.” And again, 
“While women are working with a focused attention on one field, 
that of scholarship, men are working with an attention which is 
dispersed over several fields.” 

In the university with which I am best acquainted, men and 
women alike are engaged in so many activities that those of us 
who belonged to a less “clubbable” college generation find our 
heads swimming with the effort to keep them straight. Glee club, 
orchestra, literary clubs, dramatic clubs, Greek letter fraternities, 
student council,—there are so many meetings that there are not 
nights enough in the week to accommodate them all,—to say noth- 
ing of the accompaniment of purely social affairs, such as dances, 
fraternity receptions, and the like. The only activity in which 
the women of this institution do not engage as completely as the 
men is the intercollegiate athletic contest, and it is, of course, only 
a comparatively small proportion of the men students that is 
included in these contests. 

Under the head of “social aggressiveness” Mr. Doyle maintains 
that men go to more shows than women, and to more athletic events. 
This seems to be a mere statement, without supporting evidence. 
He says that “men visit one another more.” In answer to this, 
I am inclined to ask him—of course it is merely a rhetorical ques- 
tion—if he has ever lived in a girls’ dormitory. Ihave. Further 
comment I will not make. The cream of his argument in this 
section, however, is found in the statement that “men ‘squander’ 
more time in association with women than women do with men.” 
It may be possible to figure this out by mathematical quibbling, 
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but it sounds dangerously like another vain attempt to prove that 
two and two do not make four. 

Next there comes, of course, the time-worn controversy, the 
question of charm. We all remember Maggie’s declaration, in 
What Every Woman Knows, “If you have it, you don’t need to 
have anything else; and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t much matter 
what else you have.” Far be it from any feminine creature to pro- 
nounce herself on such a subject. Personally, I have always thought 
that charm, like the rain, fell upon the just and the unjust, on the 
learned and the stupid, without discrimination. In reference to 
the statement that Phi Beta Kappa women have less demand on 
their time by men than do the women students who are less men- 
tally inclined, I will merely make one remark—which, I am quite 
aware, is of no value as proof. Last year, out of seven students 
who were charter members of a senior honor society here, three 
were girls. All were among the most popular girls in the univer- 
sity, and one had been engaged through most of her college course. 
This, I once more admit, proves nothing; it only brings to my 
mind the ancient saying about straws and the wind. 

Most illuminating to me was the section entitled The Relative 
Iure of Prizes. Here Mr. Doyle asserts that women, through 
their greater love of adornment, covet the Phi Beta Kappa pin. 
Two thoughts occur to me in this connection. I wonder if he 
realizes how “‘bepinned” the average college student nowadays is. 
Many a girl who sits before me in class is decorated with at least 
three pins—her own fraternity pin, that of the favored suitor of 
the moment, and that of some other society, literary or social. 
In fact, with some of them the thing has come to such a pass that 
they might well hesitate to join another society lest they resemble 
a walking jewelry counter. Furthermore, I would ask: Which 
side of humanity is it that delights in Masonic emblems, that loves 
to adorn itself with clanking swords and waving white plumes? 
Do we not notice always, when a man assumes a uniform, that 
there is a little change in his gait ?—it would be unkind to eall it 
a strut. I will admit that the attitude toward the uniform has 
changed somewhat since the war. But it would be hard to con- 
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vince me that devotion to insignia is confined to the feminine sex. 
Moreover, the type of femininity whose ruling passion is love of 
adornment certainly could not satisfy her longings with the sim- 
plicity of a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Men Faculties and the Eternal Feminine introduces what seems 
to me a distinct fallacy in argument. Women who are of Phi 
Beta Kappa calibre, Mr. Doyle has told us, are not attractive to 
men. In this section he solemnly assures us that “the appeal to 
men of the eternal feminine enters to a certain extent into grades 
given women by classroom professors.”” Without commenting fur- 
ther on this apparent contradiction, I would merely call attention 
to two facts. While the proportion of women elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa has been increasing, the proportion of women teaching in 
co-educational institutions has likewise been increasing; so the 
“eternal feminine’ would have less chance to get in its work. 
Also, in most Phi Beta Kappa elections in large universities, the 
candidates cannot be personally known to all those voting on them. 
Surely no man would be so prepossessed in favor of the feminine 
sex that he would vote for a woman just because she was a woman, 
without even knowing her by sight. 

There is rather more in Mr. Boyle’s argument that women are 
spurred on to work by the fact that their chance at a higher educa- 
tion is comparatively new. But this is much less true than it 
would have been a few years earlier. Twenty years ago—even 
ten—women were urged on by such considerations. Now, espe- 
cially in our state universities, men and women are received on 
such absolutely equal terms that there is little of that feeling of 
stress and strain. 

I am quite willing to admit that Mr. Doyle may be right when 
he says that women apply themselves more than men. At least, 
they apply themselves with more interest to the kind of subjects 
that win a Phi Beta Kappa key. And that brings me to my own 
view of the present Phi Beta Kappa conditions. The average 
American young man looks with indifference, if not with contempt, 
upon most of the subjects which the older education reverenced. 
The founders of Phi Beta Kappa wanted to encourage devotion to 
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the great things in literature and philosophy and art; their ideal 
was culture, somewhat after Matthew Arnold’s definition of it as 
“sweetness and light.” Art, literature, philosophy, are imprac- 
tical and effeminate to most of the youths of today. A boy, tal- 
ented in music and really passionately fond of it, remarked, “Oh, 
I wouldn't think of being a professional musician. That’s all 
right for girls.” The young men in our colleges, if they have any 
aspiration toward honor societies, are much more likely to turn to 
one whose scope is purely scientific than to one which emphasizes 
general culture. 

There, it seems to me, is the problem, not only of Phi Beta 
Kappa, but of the American college itself. For if the present 
tendency toward the ultra-practical and the ultra-modern con- 
tinues, it will soon be not only men but women as well, who will 
be turning their backs on Phi Beta Kappa and whatever it has to 
offer. 

The great question is: How far is specialization going to invade 
the work of American universities? Is “college education” in the 
old sense, the sense of a general acquaintance with the great thought 
of the world, to become extinct? Are our brightest and most ener- 
getic young men going to choose, more and more, a technical and 
professional training, which will bring larger and prompter money 
rewards? Living conditions at the present time are certainly 
pushing them toward this decision. Public opinion, with its em- 
phasis upon material values, is helping to give an extra shove. 

This is what makes the real importance of the Phi Beta Kappa 
situation—not the old, silly contention of masculine or feminine 
superiority. Now that the psychologists have brought intelligence 
tests to such a point that some colleges are willing to use them 
in place of entrance examinations, it ought soon to be easy enough 
to classify the results,if any one is really concerned to know whether 
inen’s intelligence is superior to that of women. but the other 
question—the question of just what college education in America 
is going in the future to mean—is much more difficult. How are 
we going to answer it? 
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are hearing a great deal—those of us who are listen- 
ing for discussions of child education—about the 
desirability of an early start. We are told that 
there is no reason why a child should not read well 
at three or four years of age, and perhaps be master 
of much academic information besides. Some of 
the advocates of efficiency, as applied to getting a 
child quickly over primary training, form a school 
of thought, are the leaders or followers in some method of educa- 
tion ; others belong to no set group of theorists, but are to be found 
among the thoughtful students of child-care. In general, there 
seems to have been common assent to the proposition, if a child 
can be taught the rudiments at four, so much the better for the 
child. Think of his tremendous gain in time over the child mas- 
tering these subjects at seven. 

To be sure, the promoters of the proposition are prepared to 
meet certain objections which they refute fairly well in the set- 
ting forth of their proposition. These objections we will consider 
later. At present let me emphasize my strong conviction that 
they entirely neglect the more important arguments against too 
early reading and general study. The writer does not contend 
that all early study is dangerous or unwise, but that the age of 
such undertaking should be carefully chosen after a due consider- 
ation of the objections, which objections seem not to enter the 
field of vision of the enthusiasts. 

The less important contra-arguments with which the promoters 
deal are three: (1) injury to health; (2) possibility of the child’s 
attainment at any earlier age than the usual one; (3) undesir- 
ability of using compulsion in training. The argument on health 
is usually met with a statement, “seldom do we spend over fifteen 
minutes a day.” The writer is inclined to feel that this is an 
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underestimate of time spent in, let us say, reading, if the child 
is making any headway or using his knowledge to any degree. 
Suppose we say one to two hours instead. With even this time 
consumed, especially if not continuous for the sake of the eye 
muscles of the young child, which tire easily with concentrated 
focusing, and with the rest of the time adjusted to the proper 
physical care of the young child, we agree with the enthusiasts 
that health would not suffer. 
Secondly, can the average child learn younger than the usual 
school age? Again we agree with the promoters of early educa- 
tion. Yes. Whether a child can be taught to read the newspaper 
at four years of age is an individual question. Undoubtedly at 
varying ages this proficiency can be gained, probably younger than 
is usually attained, depending upon the natural concentrative 
ability and degree of persistence as inherited traits. 
The third argument against the possible objections is usually 


well taken. Children can be led to an interest in any form of 
mental activity if tactfully approached. In fact, children are 
the first to insist on the continuance of their learning. At least, 
so say the enlightened. 

Thus far we are with the promoters of early education for chil- 
dren, and agree that they answer very well the objections which 
they say are offered. With this we come to the more serious and 
vital reasons for considering the question well and deliberately, 
which, for the most part, are apparently unspoken. 

We have set a more or less arbitrary age of five years when we 
say the ordinary child can and should be taught to read. It is, 
therefore, with a feeling of parental pride,—and who of us parents 
or child sponsors is free from this carnal sin,—that we find we can 
teach a child to read at four, or count when two. A tangible 
accomplishment is so much more satisfying than the intangible, 
and therein lies its danger. It is easier to be persuaded with 
arguments for satisfying this sense of accomplishment than to 
search for reasons why it were better to abstain. 

Have we considered the fact that the introduction of the written 
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word to the child immediately forces the assumption of the other- 
than-one’s-own viewpoint? In other words, from birth on to a 
somewhat indefinite period of time the child looks upon life through 
its own eyes. He accepts word symbols from his elders, but 
objects look to him not like the object his father suggests but some 
totally different thing, which to the adult may seem entirely dis- 
similar. He is essentially egotistic, and it is only by most per- 
sistent efforts on the part of parents and associates that he secures 
sufficient altruism to be a “livable” companion. Fundamentally, 
still for a quite considerable period of time his reaction upon life 
is individual and he builds up a physical, mental and moral entity 
of his own. 

I am convinced that too early an introduction to the world of 
books tends to crush out the original spirit. Too early an intro- 
duction to the other-than-himself ideas tends to leave his own per- 
sonality in a hazy, unformed background, where its lack of sub- 
stance speedily turns it into a mirror for reflecting only the ideas 
of others. 

Obviously, with the tremendous variance among children, there 
is no definite age when the personality becomes crystalized, but I 
believe it to be a question worthy of study in each individual case. 
It is true that many geniuses, and many men and women of large 
individual accomplishment, have fallen among these prodigy or 
near-prodigy cases. I have observed, however, among the pupils 
of the early training method some who were parrot-like, mentally 
parasitic and unoriginal to the last degree. It is apparent that 
early academic accomplishment was wisdom in one case, folly in 
the other. Between these two extremes each child’s place should 
be found. 

In addition to this potential danger of curtailing the originality 
of the child and the development of his personality, there is a 
second advantage to be gained in postponing the reading stage. 
This is an ability to gain knowledge through auditory channels. 
The visual sensibilities of the average person are so much more 
keen than the auditory, that it may be worth while to especially 
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develop auditory acuteness. The “movies,” bright lights, today’s 
swift movement, and thousands of other factors of modern life 
impress the sensitive eye. ‘These may account for the apparently 
more common visual memory and sensibility, as against audi- 
tory remembrance and acuteness. To continue to gain the story 
through the ear will increase the sensitiveness to the spoken word, 
and, until outweighed by other reasons, can furnish one argument 
for the postponement of reading. 

All this may seem a slight reason for questioning the period 
when the child ceases to hear his own story and reads it for him- 
self, but I believe it to be a part of the child’s natural evolution. 
We commonly accept the theory that the child must develop through 
the stages of the races in his physical and spiritual growth. It is 
equally true of the mental details. Trace the natural interest in 
literature among races from the earliest time. How much the 
matured race owes to the epic period of the “told tale.” The soul 
of the imagination develops during this period. 

And this brings us to a consideration of what, to my mind, is 
the most important factor in the question of when we shall start 
the definitely “taught” school subjects. When shall the child start 
to read? We have been consciously or unconsciously teaching him 
—usually without his knowledge—bits of character lore since the 
date of his birth. We have probably led him to explore—which, 
of course, is merely a form of education—his own existence, per- 
sonality of others, causes and results, the growing world of plant 
and animal, the inorganic structure, color, light, warmth, and the 
other sense perceptions, play, activity, the social order, accepted 
ethical codes, and a thousand other ideas which have found birth 
and development in this new active mind of our child. All these 
experiences, with due relation to the child’s own personality, are 
the groundwork of the child’s imagination. 

This, then, is my third argument against the early reading and 
other study—that it may crush the imagination’s fullest develop- 
ment. Like all non-mathematical statements, this is not provable, 
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but I would like to set forth a few ideas that may help to persuade 
the reader that this is true. 

A child tends from earliest babyhood not only to have percepts, 
but to seek as great variety of percepts as possible. To each 
percept he is busy reacting. By percept, I mean a sense experi- 
ence. He sees an orange, from which he gains color sense, tactile 
sense of size, shape, relative roughness. He smells the luscious 
fruit, another experience. He tastes the extracted juice, still an- 
other experience. If one but ponder upon the countless variety 
of new sense experiences to bring the new-born child to even adoles- 
cent comprehension, one realizes the multitude of these new sense 
experiences. These activities—these reactions to percepts—seem 
disorganized to the average onlooking adult, but absorbingly inter- 
esting to the child. Nor is there great continuity to these reac- 
tions to sense experience, because concentration is a by-product 
of self-control, not to be expected from the young child to a marked 
degree. 

If you, as a parent or associate, compel the child, even in game 
fashion, to shut out these sense experiences to concentrate, you 
make him become, unless he leads the way as the active member, 
u passive absorber. He will lead the way, generally speaking, with 
the surrounding conditions favorable, and, as he absorbs, imme- 
diately react to the experience in several ways, thus overcoming 
the danger of the “sponge” attitude. But that, as Kipling says, 
is another story. The point here lies in being sure that the child 
is old enough, has had an abundance of sentient experience, before 
he shuts them out, for even brief periods of time, to concentrate 
upon the written page. 

I think there will be little question on the part of the reader as 
to whether the written world requires concentration, especially 
while its mechanical details are so complex as to compel an 
engrossed attention. Remember, too, that a minute of such is 
apparently a short time, and yet the added minutes thus claimed 
from the seeing hearing, feeling experiences make a large unit 
of time. 
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It is far from the intention of the writer to plead that a child 
be robbed of early association with the book world and a real 
growing-up to a host of literary friends, but I feel that all this 
reading experience is enriched to a vast degree by a well developed 
imagination. 

By imagination we must remember is not meant inventiveness, 
but ability to image mental percepts of varying character. Each 
time I relieve any sense experience I call upon the aid of my 
imagination. I read of the “bell punctuating the stillness’; I 
imagine myself again lying in a hospital with the occasional bell 
sharply cutting the quietude of the place. I sympathize with a 
friend, who has some poignant grief; I re-live (usually the psy- 
chologists tell us with some physical detail, such as, perhaps a 
husky throat) my most similar experience. I try to recall the 
given name of an acquaintance. I imagine it as I saw it appear 
in the telephone book, or as I heard her give the saleslady her 
address. These are three phases of the manifold uses of the 
imagination. 

Vision, sound, all the sense experiences are included in these 
percepts, so that, of course, imagination with a wide range in the 
degree of its intensity is possessed by every one. Its clearness, 
however, and its variation determine the joy and usefulness which 
it may give to its possessor. 

May I interpose a statement made by one of our psychologists : 
that word-imagery—a lack of ability to image many sense experi- 
ences, having only the bare word memory in its place—is very 
common. In other words, I read a “mop of red hair flaming 
aureole fashion.”” This should call to mind a series of vivid visual! 
images or imaginations. If I am so unfortunate as to be some- 
what tied to word imagery, I see the word “aureole,” and because 
of the fascinating grouping of letters, or more probably because 


‘ 


no sense experience of an “aureole” has ever been mine, I see only 
the word. The metaphor is entirely lost to my sensibilities. Do 
you see that here again is a danger of introducing too early the 
word idea in place of the experience picture, and that this may 


come from too early reading? This writer, Mary Whiton Cal- 
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kins, in speaking of the common danger of having an over-pre- 
ponderance of word imagery, says: “Useful though words may 
be, they work us irreparable harm if they banish from the life 
of the imagination the warm colors, the broad spaces, liquid sounds, 
and subtle fragrance which might enrich and widen our experi- 
ence.” 

This need of the training of the sense percepts is one of the 
cardinal precepts of Froebel, and again, in our own time, of Mme. 
Montessori, who makes this training so large a part of her curric- 
ulum in the Houses of Childhood. It is especially worth while 
to note that both educators believe in this training previous to any i 
academic study. ‘The writer does not, however, feel that the ‘ 
normal American child of middle-class parentage needs the very 
definite sense training to so great a degree as given in the Houses 
of Childhood. The environment of the American child is so full 
of sense stimulus that much of the sense training is gained natur- 
ally, and only needs the teaching of expressed symbols. 

As to the desirability of the imaginative faculty for its useful- 
ness in each individual life, there is almost unlimited witness. Not 4 
necessarily to be artistically creative, which so few of us can hope ; 
to achieve, but in the practical world of business, economies, states- 
manship, in addition to the study of history, science and morality, 
we use our imaginations daily. Each time we depend upon the 
correctness of our memory we call upon the training given our 
imagination. In practically all parts of our living that set our 
human life apart from the animal’s in interest, we gain intensity 
of joy through our imaginative ability. 

If I have in any wise caused the reader who faces the numbers 
of problems of child-training to 


‘ 


‘stop, look and listen” for a oy 
moment as to just when this important crossing shall be taken, 
this article will have achieved its purpose. It is a marvelous 
comfort to those perplexed in matters of child welfare that Des- 
tiny seems to smile benignly upon any step of development under- 
taken with conscientious thought, so that, in after years, the prog- 
ress of the individual seems to have foreordained the exact kind 
and place of each particular stepping-stone. 
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Problem of Discipline in the Project Method 
of Learning 


W. O. Starx, Assistant Direcror or Visvat Epvcation, 


Kansas State Normat Scuoor, Emporia. 
summons the boy or girl can do the thing he enjoys, or enjoy 
: 5 the thing he is doing, he will do it with a zest and 
8 | 5 relish that creates happiness and order, instead of 
2 2 grief and disorder. This is but another way of 
itil saying that if the project method of learning is 
= : properly carried out, there will seldom be a prob- 
= = lem of discipline. For example, the writer ob- 
UUM ME 


served a class in manual training that was given 
a project to work out in assisting a carpenter with a piece of work. 
The teacher met the class, and in an informal way discussed the 
project. The boys were allowed to take hold of the work where 
they wished to. It was soon discovered that the saws were dull, 
and there being some in the class who liked to sharpen saws, they 
naturally set to work to put them in shape, others building the 
walk, others hanging the door. Each pupil was busy doing the 
part that appealed to him, and was interested in what he was 
doing. As a result the problem of discipline was entirely missing. 
The same thing was experienced with a class of junior high school 
pupils in developing plans and executing the work for a school 
garden. A boy in this class, who was sometimes a real problem, 
was all attention and interest. In their eagerness to accomplish 
the work they forgot everything outside their plans. Appeal to 
the interest of the boy or girl and you will, in nearly every instance, 
appeal to what is for the good. 

The project method is not a complete solution of itself for the 
problem of discipline; the school officers and teachers must make, 
and enforce, rules and regulations beyond which the pupils must 
not go. With all the aforesaid desirable qualities of a teacher, 
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perhaps the most important has not been mentioned, that of “firm- 

ness.” ‘The pupil must respect the teacher, which he will not do 
if the teacher compromises his purpose. Get into the project with 
the pupils; it makes no difference what it is, agriculture, English, 
mathematics, athletics, social or personal interests. Never say, 
“Go on and do it,” but, “Come, let us do this.” 

The boy or girl of the junior or senior high school cannot be 
successfully governed by force; the teacher must be able to place 
himself in the boy’s position and look at the situation from the 
boy’s point of view, meet him in a perfectly natural way, and yet 
retain his position as the boy’s advisor and instructor. 

From the teachers of Nodaway County, Missouri, where suc- 
cessful projects have been carried out, we hear such remarks as: 
“Discipline has disappeared, and no one has to be made to get 
his lessons.” ‘TI never have to think of discipline on a rainy day.” 
“In the school last year the discipline was very bad. There were 
five or six large boys, and they never had gone to school for any 
purpose but to have fun and run the teacher out. The discipline 
has not been an item this year, and the order has been splendid.” 

If the teacher will vitalize the work by means of the project 
method, appealing to the interest of the boy, the problems of disci- 
pline will be few. 









A Neglected Aspect of Education 


M. B. Ocix, Department or Latin, University or VERMONT. 
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many pages of discussion which are being 
written concerning the relative merits for our 
educational system of the so-called vocational and 
classical curricula, all too frequently the conception 
of education is affected by the bias of the writer. 
The protagonist of vocational subjects is apt to con- 
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sider as the sole aim of education practical training 
only, a method whereby a boy or girl may be enabled 
to earn a livelihood and to contribute to the material welfare of 
his or her community. The classicist, on the other hand, often 
pays too little heed to this very necessary aim of education, or else, 
in order to swim more comfortably with the stream of a material- 
istic age, endeavors to show that his favorite subjects have a prac- 
tical value as great, if not greater, than those subjects which are 
emphasized by his opponent. The result is, therefore, that educa- 
tion is fast losing, if it has not already lost, those elements which 
are certainly fundamental,—appreciation of form and beauty, and 
the moral, ethical and spiritual development of man. 

This is a truth to which all, I think, in moments of dispassion- 
ate thought agree. And yet, how few bear it in mind when they 
discuss the ways and means of education! Thus, Mr. Clapp, 
when he declares in his article against the classics (Epvucation, 
May, 1919, pp. 531, sq.), that he got “more power for scientific 
observation, close analysis, just comparison, adequate correlation, 
and a clearer discernment of Nature’s law,” from the “chemical 
analysis of minerals” than from his “ 


i 
+ 


study of the classics,” and 
maintains that his sense of beauty was enriched by his acquaint- 
anceship with nature in her manifold forms, is concerning him- 
self with but one end only of education, and this not, as he himself 
realizes, the chief end. When, however, he does touch upon the 
chief end, when he speaks of ethics and of “the altruistic relations 
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which Nature presents,” he confounds his goddess with her lover, 
as if the twain were one. It is not the “gospel-spirit of Nature” 
which he exalts, but the gospel-spirit of the Nature-lover.” The 
distinction which he thus makes is fundamental, for, however many 
“the opportunities for operating aesthetics” (whatever that may 
mean) “Nature presents to us,” she certainly does not present to 
us anything of the “gospel-spirit,” which may or may not be char- 
acteristic of the Nature-lover,—anything of love, and sympathy, 
and mercy. Nature is, on the contrary, exactly what the gospel- 
spirit is not, absolutely unmoral. Her law is the law to which 
Germany very logically appealed in defense of her outrages against 
God and man,—that might makes right, that the weak have no 
prerogatives which the strong are bound to respect, that to the 
victor belongs the spoils. 

We may, then, accept the distinction thus clearly made by Mr. 
Clapp, that we may gain from relationship with Nature and a 
knowledge of her law, knowledge of external things, “opportunity 
for operating aesthetics,” mental alertness, bodily strength; but 
that only from the companionship with men, with the master 
spirits, can we gain knowledge of the things within, knowledge 
that will make us partakers in the sweetness and light of the 
gospel-spirit. 

Since this companionship must of necessity be of the spirit,— 
all of us cannot know Burroughs and Burbank in the flesh, and 
Thoreau is dead,—in one way only can it be formed, through the 
medium of books, for in books the “precious life-blood of these 
master-spirits,” to use Milton’s phrase, has been treasured up. 

At this point, however, appears the wide difference between 
Mr. Clapp and those who agree with him, and the humanist. 
Whereas the former find these master spirits among those only 
“who have opened their eyes in virtue of Nature’s laws,” the latter 
recognizes no such limitation. His criterion in the choice of his 
companions is not, “How did he open his eyes?” but, “Are his 
eyes open,—open to see the needs of the spirit as well as the needs 
of the flesh?’ He walks, therefore, with the men of light of all 
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ages and all climes, and he knows that, unless the youth of today 
walk in that company, they cannot gain the broad outlook, the 
intellectual and spiritual inspiration, the high regard for duty, 
the quickening sympathy and love, which are necessary for the 
highest personal development and most helpful citizenship. 

Upon teachers of literature, therefore, ancient literature as well 
as modern, a grave responsibility has been laid, and to them a 
great mission has been entrusted. For they are the guides to the 
sources whence alone can be drawn any conception of moral and 
spiritual ideals. 

More and more, however, this high calling of the teacher of 
literature has been lowered until now but scant attention is paid 
to questions of literary form and beauty, or to the moral and 
spiritual value of a writer’s message. The sole end of our teach- 
ing seems to be to give a student a bowing acquaintance with the 
great masters, or else to enable him to utter, parrot fashion, a few 
phrases in the vulgar tongue, or to write an order for a bill of 
goods. We are a practical people and we live in a practical age; 
let us, therefore, teach commercial French, commercial Spanish, 
commercial English, and let our aim be practical. The teacher 
of Latin is caught by this shibboleth, and not to be outdone, he 
straightway claims that Latin is more practical than them all. 

There is truth, to be sure, in this claim, for Latin has a prac- 
tical value,—practical in its aid to the mastery of our own tongue 
and of other modern languages; practical in its insistence upon 
nice distinction of case and tense; practical, above all else, in its 
emphasis upon logical clarity of thought and expression. Great, 
however, as this practical value of Latin is, it is subordinate, I 
believe, to the intellectual and moral value of its literature. And, 
with the practical tendencies in the teaching of our modern lan- 
guages, unless this value is emphasized, we are in danger of ne- 
glecting entirely the needs of our higher natures; we shall feed our 
bodies well but starve our souls. 

It behooves the teacher of Latin, therefore, to be ready to reply 
to critics like Mr. Clapp,—and they are largely of the same guild 
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as the proponents of commercial English, French, and Spanish,— 
who say either that Latin literature has no spiritual message for 
us, or that it is but a faded copy of Greek literature. The primacy 
of the latter no one who knows it will deny; it may be admitted, 
too, that one cannot understand Latin literature in its historical 
aspect without a knowledge of the Greek, just as one cannot, from 
this point of view, understand our modern literature without a 
knowledge of the Latin. This is quite different, however, from 
saying that Latin literature has no value per se, and those who 
do say so speak either from ignorance or from bias. If, indeed, 
the greatness of a literature is to be measured, not by beauty of 
form only, but by the universality of its appeal, by the intellec- 
tual and spiritual influence which it exercises upon the generations 
of men, there is no literature which has a better claim to supremacy 
than the Latin; there are no names, for example, who have meant 
as much to as many people for as long a time as have the names 
of Vergil, Cicero, and Horace. It is not too much to assert that 
without the works of these three men, to say nothing of other 
great writers, the history of western thought, of western literature, 
of western morals, would not have been what it has been. And 
one cannot help feeling that had not they and their message to 
mankind been largely forgotten, had we not failed to pay heed 
to the experiences of the great people, of which they are the truest 
representatives, we should not be in our present slough of despond. 

Surely, therefore, the teachers of Latin should esteem it a great 
privilege to introduce to the boys and girls who come to them at 
the most impressionable age, the works of two of these world 
figures, whose faultless style and intellectual power and humani- 
tarian spirit have been the model and the inspiration of the best 
of the western world for two thousand years, and whose message 
has been a trumpet call to arouse the souls of men to higher things. 

This message is not, of course, something that can be taught in 
the sense that the rules of a language can be taught. The teacher, 
however, should know it and be inspired by it, and he should 
make his students realize its value and our need of it. He should 
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be able to point out to them that, had it not been for Cicero, such 
a giant as St. Augustine might never have given his immeasur- 
able influence for the advancement of Christianity. Such, at least, 
is his own confession. “Now,” he tells us (Conf. III, 4), “by 
the usual course of reading I came upon a certain book of Cicero. 
This book of his is called an exhortation to philosophy, and is 
entitled Hortensius. And the book altered my feelings and turned 
my prayers to Thee, O God, and made me have other purposes and 
desires. All my hopes came to be vain in my eyes and worthless, 
and I longed with an incredible yearning of the heart for the 
immortality of wisdom, and began to arise that I might turn to 
Thee. I was strongly roused and kindled and inflamed to love 
and to seek and to obtain and to embrace, not this or that sect, 
but wisdom herself, whatever it might be.” How few teachers, 
again, know or make their students realize that the moral philos- 
ophy of Cicero was the chief source of the Christian ethics upon 
which our civilization has been built. How few point out that it 
was the discovery of the individuality of Cicero, as revealed in 
his Letters, which led men of the Middle Ages to break the shackles 
of authority of Church and State, and to become again intellec- 
tually and spiritually free, thus making possible the Rennaissance. 
Or, finally, how few show their students how the ideals of the 
nations which fought in our Great War are reflected in their atti- 
tude toward Cicero, in that he, the great popularis consul, the 
unceasing advocate of individual freedom checked by individual 
responsibility, has been condemned, despised and ridiculed in 
Germany, honored, loved and idealized in Italy, France and 
England. 

Some part of these great truths teachers of Cicero can present 
to their students, some echo, at least, of that golden voice they can 
bring to their ears to arouse the yearning of their hearts for “the 
immortality of wisdom.” But they have still a greater privilege, 
that of interpreting another voice, the voice of the poet and the 
prophet who has tried to solve the riddle of life and to fix the 
place of the individual amid the flux of things, the voice of the 
Roman Vergil. 
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The message of Vergil, however, receives scant consideration, 
it would seem, from the majority of our teachers. And yet we 
stand very much in need of it these days, when various isms, 
educational and other, are trying to convince us that idleness, play, 
and irresponsibility are the chief factors in the development of 
true manhood. To Vergil’s mind it is only through toil and sor- 
row and suffering that man can develop as an individual and learn 
to have love and sympathy for his fellows. 

The value of vicissitude, of the sweat of the brow and the tears 
of the heart, in the forming of character, is the chief burden of 
the Georgics, especially of that passage in which the poet tries to 
reconcile the two great theories of the origin of man; the one, 
that of the Stoics, according to which man has, owing to his weak- 
ness, fallen from a divine estate; the other, that of the Epicureans, 
according to which man has developed from a material atom. 
Vergil accepted the Stoic doctrine of the divine nature of man, 
as “a part and parcel of God,” and of his fall, but, in his 
eyes, this fall was not a curse but a blessing in disguise, sent 
designedly from heaven in order that man, by means of toil and 
hardship might win strength and courage and wisdom, and again 
work upward to the divine. “God himself,” he tells us, “has 
willed that man’s way be not easy, and by vicissitudes he has 
sharpened the wits of man.” And again, “Toil overcomes all ob- 
stacles,—unceasing toil, and the pressure of need amid hardships.” 
Not only, therefore, does knowledge come, as Emerson puts it, 
“by working hands,” not only “by doing does man unfold himself,” 
but by suffering also, and both are necessary, says Vergil, for the 
formation of the highest manhood. 

In the Aeneid, also, in that portion which is read by high school 
students, the same great truth is set before us. Both Aeneas and 
Dido are what they are because of what they have done and suf- 
fered. It finds noble expression in that deathless line spoken by 
the Queen when she receives the shipwrecked Trojans: “Well do 
1 know sorrow, and it teaches me to aid those in distress.” It 
was this sympathy, born from her own sad life, which had moved 
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her to paint upon the walls of her temple the sad picture of Troy’s 
overthrow,—the picture which wrings from Aeneas, as he gazes 
upon it, a cry of woe over the heaviness of his burden, a prayer 
that he might put from him his cup of suffering, but at the same 
time bring him comfort and inspiration and hope; it is the token 
of sympathy, the assurance that “human hearts are touched by 
human woe.” 

In this assurance of the value of suffering to the individual, 
Vergil found, in part at least, an explanation of its universality 
and a justification for it. But is even this enough to justify the 
sorrow of the Trojan women, as they sit there on the shore weep- 
ing for the dead Anchises, but weeping each one, as she gazes out 
over the sea, for her own sad lot? Is it enough to justify the 
broken heart of the old Evander, as he weeps over the body of his 
only son, the brave and beauteous Pallas? Is it enough to justify 
the tears of the fathers and mothers of our own day who have 
suffered the same loss which Evander suffered? ‘To these ques- 
tions, also, which, after all, are the real riddle of life, Vergil gives 
us an answer, and his answer is one which every young student 
of the Aeneid should know and ponder over. He found it in the 
story of his hero, a man of sorrow, whose dearest hopes lay buried 
in the dust of Troy, beneath the walls of which he fain would have 
fallen, and yet one who bore his burden bravely, with a smile upon 
his lips in spite of the deep woe in his heart, because he knew that 
he was striving toward an ideal, aiding, however falteringly, in 
the carrying out of a divine purpose. To Vergil this ideal was 
Rome’s work in the world, and this work was, as he himself 
expresses it, “to crown peace with law.” Moments there were 
when Aeneas forgot, one poignant moment when he and Dido 
proved false to their own high character and to their ideals, and 
violated the moral law. Dido’s punishment was death; Aeneas’, 
a blasted hope and a broken heart, and a resumption of his cross 
to travel again his weary road. But in the light of Rome’s work 
in the world, in the light of the lofty ideal, which is held up to us 
in the writings of Cicero and Horace no less than in those of 
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Vergil,—the crowning of peace with law,—we have both an expla- 
nation of the hardships of the individual and a justification of the 
ways of God to man. 

Such, in part at least, is the message which comes to us from the 
intercourse with the great spirits of the Roman world. That we 
stand today in urgent need of their message no one, in the present 
state of things, will deny. For, as has lately been well said, it is 
not a contest of strength that the world faces, but of morals, and 
what our youth needs, therefore, is not so much the lessons tuo be 
learned from an investigation of birds and flowers and rocks, as 
the lessons to be learned from the reading and the study of good 
books. And not the least of these are the books of Cicero, Vergil, 
and Horace, which, for two thousand years have nurtured the mind 
and spirit of man, and which speak to us of the dignity of toil, of 
the value of vicissitude for the upbuilding of character, of the 
responsibility of the individual, of the necessity of an ideal, if we 
are to gain a broader view of heaven’s purposes and earth’s needs, 
—such an ideal as that of Rome in her greatness, the crowning of 
peace with law. 


Hand Work in the Rural School 


Cuaries A, Kine, Stare Normat Sonoor, Prymoutn, N. H. 


Summons TE time is past when it may be taken for granted 


that the isolation of the rural schools and the 
inability of the school district to install and main- 
tain an elaborate equipment and special teachers, 
necessarily deprives their students of the benefits 
of modern educational methods and thought. 

As knowledge of the psychology of childhood has 
accumulated and the teaching of the manual and 
domestic arts have developed, the ideal of accomplishment and the 
conception of indispensible equipment have been so modified that 
almost any local condition may be met if the teacher has the will 
and the initiative to do so. 
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Modern educators agree that endeavors of past years to attain 
a high degree of accuracy in the hand work of the elementary 
grades were the result of not understanding the psychology of 
childhood, and were carried to such extremes that the child did not’ 
receive the maximum benefit. Besides the student’s side of the 
question, no teacher without more training than most normal 
schools give to their non-specializing students, believing that the 
success of her efforts would be judged by the accuracy of the work 
of her pupils, would be very enthusiastic in attempting to estab- 
lish hand work in her school, nor would she think she could accom- 
plish results worth while. The degree of accuracy is not the stand- 
ard by which the quality of the work of the teacher should be 
measured, but rather the teacher’s ability to so tie up the child’s 
hand work as to make it the means of correlating his scholastic 
work with his interests in life. The degree of accuracy which 
the teacher should aim to accomplish is that which is possible 
within reasonable time and with reasonable concentration and 
painstaking endeavor on the part of the individual student, and 
nothing less should be accepted, though it must not be forgotten 
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that learning the use of tools is but an incident in the child’s 
experience during the hand work periods. 

This change of viewpoint opened a way to a broadening of the 
field in which modern educational methods may be applied, and 
many superintendents of rural districts have encouraged their 
teachers to attempt simple hand work in their schools. The first 
venture of a rural teacher into the work may not produce satisfac- 
tory results if judgment is based upon mechanical accuracy alone; 
she must realize that the modern viewpoint is founded upon the 
fact that the most important results are those which have become 
part of the child’s mental equipment and cannot be measured any 
more than can the educational results of the three R’s. The co- 
ordination of the motor centers and the associative mental pro- 
cesses based upon and impelled by the interest of the child is an 
important factor in his development of the child, and only through 
such co-ordination may the child obtain the maximum facility of 
motor expression which results from the stimuli arising from 
problems involving the manipulation of concrete materials and the 
creation of material form which is the basis of all productive skill. 
The progress of an individual in the manual or domestic arts 
cannot be correctly judged by a simple comparison of his or her 
hand work with the rest of the class. Excellent and accurate 
results are, of course, desirable, but as individual requirements 
must vary, visible results should not be given undue importance ; 
they are valuable only as a means of judging the progress of the 
individual by comparison with his own previous work, not with the 
work of others of the class, nor in its relation to an ironbound 
requirement. The essential considerations in passing judgment 
upon the work or progress of a child are age, type of mind, pre- 
vious experience, and the ratio of the difficulty of the project to 
the known ability of the student. How much original work did 
the child do? Does the excellence of the work indicate that this 
individual has done his best? Did interest impel the student to 
hurry and slight the work, or was it the lever by which he was led 
to exercise self-control and to apply earnest thought and endeavor 
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toward the highest possible degree of excellence of which he was 
individually capable. 

While the advantages of a complete equipment and a special 
teacher cannot be depreciated, neither are absolutely essntial to 
allow worth-while work to be done. The interest of the student 
and the enthusiasm of the teacher who begins the work from her 
own initiative will compensate for many deficiencies which a 
teacher of hand work in a city school might think would offer 
insurmountable difficulties. 

Often the teacher of a rural school may consider that the fact 
that one of her students uses tools more skillfully than she, is a 
reflection upon her ability as a teacher, and the dread of this may 
keep some teachers from undertaking the work; however, this 
aspect of the proposition is of minor importance, for the teacher 
can still give the student the best things connected with hand work, 
which are the devising of problems in arithmetic based upon the 
project under way, the source of materials, their historic and 
geographic setting, their manufacture and transportation, their 
places in human economy, and the opportunity for creative expres- 
sion. These are the really vital educative ideals of hand work in 
the elementary schools, and should not be confused with the ideals 
and aims of industrial and vocational training, which should enter 
ihe child’s life after he has entered the adolescent stage. 

The type of workmanship required upon articles of utility 
which find places in the lives of children of the rural districts,— 
furnishings for the poultry house, for the barn, and the various 
aspects of country life which have no parallel in the life of the 
city child,—offers exceptional opportunities for the rural teacher 
to do work which is just as adaptable to her students as the hand 


work of a city school, taught by a trained specialist, is suited to - 


the life of the city child; after all, this is the main consider- 
ation in the teaching of educational hand work; for the eager 
interest of the child is the best lubricant of the educative process. 
Artistic and decorative features have slight place in such articles, 
neither does fine workmanship make a feed-box more acceptable 
to the animal which feeds from it. 
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The work of the highly skilled student, or the student with a 
high congenital motor endowment, or the one who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for the use of tools outside of school, should 
not be made the standard of excellence for an entire class. Arti- 
ficial accuracy may be compelled by sheer force and the individual 
attention of the teacher, but it would be foreign to the natural 
abilities, needs or desires of a child of the elementary school age. 
Such teaching would be about the same type of pedagogy that it 
would be to require a fifth grade child to conjugate a Greek verb; 
he may learn to do it, so may a parrot, but it would have no funce- 
tional value in his life activities. Rarely would a similar degree 
of accuracy be applied in doing a piece of work away from the 
teacher’s influence. until the student has reached an age when his 
co-ordinations of mind and muscle, his desires and the needs of 
his life make it the natural thing for him to apply the highest 
possible degree of accuracy as a matter of course. 

The endeavor and time spent by a child of the grade schools to 
attain that degree of accuracy which would be natural for a high 
school student can only result in loss of interest, thus minimizing 
the possibility of accomplishing the best results, as interest of 
grade school children can be maintained only by keeping them at 
work upon projects which appeal to them as being worth while. 
The degree of accuracy attained at this time is of less importance 
than the degree of interest, voluntary thought and endeavor ap- 
plied to the work in hand. 

‘or many years educational methods in the cities have gradu- 
ally been adapted to the ideal of learning by doing; until recently 
rural pedagogical methods have in the majority of cases been based 


upon memory culture,—a formidable array of abstract and un- 





related facts gave the students many superficial impressions with- 
out opportunities for expressing them or for demonstrating their 
practical value in life. No student can acquire a grasp upon a 
subject or be conscious of its maximum value until it has passed 
from an abstract idea into some form capable of concrete expres- 
sion, 
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Pupils of the rural school of today will be men and women of 
tomorrow; they will control many of the mining, forestry, agri- 
cultural and industrial interests. By implanting in their impres- 
sionable minds sentiments favorable to the conservation of the 
natural resources of the state and nation, and a conception of their 
value to future national prosperity, a teacher may make such an 
impression upon the community in which she is locted that her 
work will be remembered long after she has passed on. 

































MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS 


From red brush uplands, thatched with sassafras, 
And fields of broom-sage comes a motley class 
Of uncouth young and wizened old, in rough, 
Clay-spattered brogans, jeans and cotton stuff, 
Seeking the Moonlight School. And prompt are they 
To seize the propitious eve, whom chary day 
Denied the golden hour. Patient they stand : 
With primer gripped in hoe-wise, horny hand, 
Learning to read; and some at desks too small 
Piece out their names in piteous, painful scrawl. 
—To sign one’s name achievement were indeed, 
And Holy Book or letter learn to read. 


When Life, insatiate Shylock, shall no more 

Exact his pound of flesh at my heart’s core, 

O God! admit me to Thy Moonlight School— 
Ungainly me, the broken, aged fool 

i Of Circumstance, who yearned withal to know ; 

a Enroll me. ‘Teach my unskilled hand to go 

Smooth across Time’s white page, where I had thought 
it To set my name by day, yet toiled untaught. 

Teach me to read Thy mystic book of Truth 

Whose symbolism tortured all my youth. 

—The obscure complexities of Now and Here, 

Shall not Thy moonlight teaching make them clear? 
Lena McBeEz. 
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Problems of Sex Education 


W. D. Armentrovut, Director or Trarnine ScnHoot, 
Cotorapo State Tracurers CoLiecs, 
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attention is being lavished upon the various 
plans for introducing sex education as a definite 
subject in the curricula of our elementary and high 
schools. However, insufficient thought has been 
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Summons given to the necessity of similar education in the 
: home. The writer is opposed to direct sex instruc- 
2 tion in the public schools as they are now consti- 
Points 


tuted, and will present three reasons for this oppo- 
sition. ‘The great objection to sex teaching in the schools is the 
grave danger of isolating it from the rest of the life of the youth. 
Already one of the strongest criticisms of our public schools is 
that a vast amount of the subject matter taught has no direct 
relation to the child’s life. The average boy or girl lives two dis- 
tinct lives: one in school, and the other out. O’Shea has described 
a typical recitation as a method of sitting still and memorizing 
definitions, mechanically learning fundamental operations and 
applying them to solutions entirely remote from daily life. Since 
much of the subject matter is taught thus at the present time, 
there is no reason to believe that teachers would change their 
methods in teaching sex hygiene, if it were introduced in our 
schools. 

The danger in isolating this subject would be that too much 
attention would be concentrated on the sexual life. “Because the 
sexual impulses are so strong, the corrective effort must be extended 
through the emotional and motor centers. Sexual impulses must 
come under the control of social feelings, of devotion, chivalry, 
and charity; and then only will they be deprived of their blind 
natural power and be set in place with the higher requirements 
of social culture.” The sex impulse is easily excited by many 
and constantly operating conditions. At the faintest suggestion 
it is stirred into action. Instruction must be of such a nature 
that it will not in itself be a suggestion. 
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Neither ethical nor hygienic instruction rightly influences con- 
duct unless the ideas are acquired in such a vital way and take 
such a firm grip that they become moving ideas and motive forces. 
There is nothing in the nature of ideas about purity and goodness 
that automatically transmutes such ideas into good conduct of 
character. “The commonest error is to expect people to become 
efficient and decent by some mysterious influences from lessons, 
or sermons, or good results, or what not. We forget that char- 
acter means the connection between mental states and acts, and 
that the only way to have connections is to make them.” 



























The purpose of teaching civics is citizenship; but citizenship 
will never be developed as long as civics is a mere formal study of 
government. The mechanical learning of definitions will never 
create a genuine love of country. So we teach, and have taught, 
physiology and hygiene for many years; and yet in every school- 
4 room will be found spinal curvatures, flat chests, drooping shoul- 
| ders, flat feet, defective teeth, mouth breathers, and every defect 
which physiology and hygiene show how to correct. Formalism 
permeates most of the subjects as now taught in our elementary 
and high schools, and formalism would certainly prove disastrous 
in the study of sex. 

So the three objections to sex education in the curricula of our 
schools are these: it would be isolated from the real life of the 
child; too much attention would be concentrated upon sex; and 
with our present methods of instruction, we have no assurance 
that the ideas received from sex teaching would be carried over 
into the conduct and behavior of the child. 

Let us look at the other phase of our problem, sex education in 
( the home. Instruction in the school is not necessary when we 
i have in the home parents who tell the truth to their children, at 
the right time and in the right way. The real problem of sex 
education is to show fathers and mothers the great opportunity 
and duty they have in imparting sex knowledge and information 
to their children. 

In the home, sex instruction can be given unobtrusively on the 
proper occasions, and almost as a matter of course; and can be 
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suited to the needs of the individual child and his stage of develop- 
ment. There is a great difference in children. They vary in 
their willingness to follow instruction, in judgment, and in pru- 
dence; and they vary in the extent to which they are susceptible 
to temptation. Therefore, the instruction must be individual; 
and it is impossible under our present school system for the 
teacher to give much time to individual teaching. Then, too, the 
teacher when giving sex instruction always works under the big 
disadvantage of having to create occasions; whereas the parent 
finds his best opportunities in answering questions or explaining 
problems as they naturally arise. 

Another great advantage the parent has as a teacher, is the fact 
that the child will probably make a confidant of him, or her, and 
not go elsewhere for information on these subjects. The benefit 
of this confidential relation between parent and child cannot be 
overestimated. 

There are at least three types of parents neglecting the important 
duty of imparting sex information to their children. Some parents 
are silent because they recognize no immediate need for this in- 
struction. Others, with a false sense of modesty, feel a delicate 
hesitancy in speaking of such things to their children. The third 
class fail to teach their children because of their own sheer ignor- 
ance. So, before sex education can really begin, parents must be 
better informed on sex hygiene and brought to see their children’s 
need of instruction. Ignorant parents must be educated, false 
modesty overcome, and intelligent parents, who recognize their, 
duty commended. 

It will be a safer and saner policy to equip parents with the 
necessary knowledge and understanding, rather than the public 
school teacher. This individual, already overloaded, and with a 
mere smattering of knowledge for the purpose of sex teaching, can 
hardly be expected to be just the right instructor. The teaching 
of sex problems calls for a special fitness in temperament and 
understanding, as well as for a real sympathy with the pupil. 
What teachers, other than fathers and mothers, have these quali- 
fications so naturally bestowed upon them! 






















Outline Study of Wordsworth’s Poems 
OUTLINE STUDY No. 85. 


PALGRAVE’S “GOLDEN TREASURY.” 
(Francis T. Palgrave, 1824-1897.) 


WoRDSWORTH’s POEMS. 
(William Wordsworth, 1770-1850.) 


A. Preparatory Worxk—Classification of Poetry: Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury”: Character of Wordsworth’s 
Literary Era: Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetry. 


a B. First Reaprnc—Classification of the Poems of Words- 
: worth found in Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury”: Study 
of the Text. 


C. Srconp Reapinc—Familiar Lines: Felicitous Expres- 
sions: Quoted Criticisms. 


D. SuprLementary Worxk—Test Questions: Theme Sub- 
jects. 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POETRY: PALGRAVE’S 

GOLDEN TREASURY: CHARACTER OF WORDS- 

WORTH’S LITERARY ERA: WORDSWORTH’S 
THEORY OF POETRY. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF POETICAL COMPOSITION. 


1. Narrative Poetry. 
a. The Epic. Examples: Milton’s Paradise Lost; Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid; Homer’s Iliad. 


b. The Metrical Romance. Examples: Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen; Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
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ce. The Tale. Examples: Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline. 


(1) The Simple Narrative Poem. 
(2) The Dramatic Narrative Poem. 


d. The Ballad. Examples: Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


e. Reflective Narrative. Example, Byron’s Childe 


| Harold. 
: f. Pastorals, Idylls, ete. Example, Tennyson’s Idyls of 
the King. 
2. Dramatic Poetry. 


a. Tragedy. 
b. Comedy. 


= 


Lyric Poetry. 
a. Odes, 

b. Songs. 
ce. Elegy. 
d. Sonnet. 
c 


Lyrics which cannot be accurately classified. 


Didactic Poetry. Example, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


If. Pauerave’s Golden Treasury. 


Note 1. Francis Turner Palgrave (1824-1897) was an Eng- 
lish critic and poet. His principal contribution to liter- 
ature was his Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
Lyrics (1861), an anthology of the best songs and lyrics 
in the English language. “Such a book as The Golden 
Treasury should be one of the most precious books in 
the world. Rather than any other anthology of Eng- 

| lish verse, it has been accepted for what it is, a sort 

} of canon as it were of English poetry within which 

nothing of doubtful quality or achievement is to be 

found, a perfect chaplet of beautiful verses.”—Preface 
to Golden Treasury. 
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III. CHARACTER OF WorDSworRTH’s LITERARY ERA. 


Note 2. That period in the history of English Literature 
of which Wordsworth is one of the representative 
writers is included between the years 1780 and 1837, and 
is sometimes called “The Age of Romanticism.” The 
poets of this era are Cowper, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

In this era a new movement in literature was begun: 
the poetic diction of the eighteenth century was swept 
away; new themes were exploited; the ordinary laborer 
and his daily tasks, the child and its manifold interests 
were found fit subjects for the poet’s verse. The young 
poets, intensely interested in the social questions 
aroused by the French revolution, experienced a broader 
sympathy with humanity, developed a spirit of love 
for all earth’s creatures, and displayed a greater appre- 
ciation of nature in all its manifestations. Of this 
new school of poetry, Wordsworth was the exponent. 
He voices his feelings in the lines, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears; 
and expresses his poetical creed in the stanza, 

Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy. 


TV. Worpswortn’s THeory or Poetry. (Quoted.) 


Wordsworth began his career by preaching, both by precept 
and example, the duty of throwing aside the so-called 
language of dignity and the so-called language of 
poetry, and of appealing in the speech of real life to 
the primary emotions of men. (W. H. Myers.) 


Wordsworth wished to establish the truth that what is 
false, unreal, affected, bombastic, or nonsensical in 
prose is not less so in verse. 


He felt that his mission was to give the charm of novelty 
to things of every day, to direct the mind’s attention 
to the loveliness and the wonders of the world be- 
fore us. 


Wordsworth contended that the ordinary topics of daily 
life were fit subjects for poetry, and that the language 
should be that “really used by men.” He believed 
that lowly things had a high and spiritual signifi- 
cance, 
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B. FIRST READING. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE POEMS OF WORDS- 
WORTH FOUND IN PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY: STUDY OF THE TEXT. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF THE POEMS AND STUDY OF THE TExtT. 


1, Lyrics. 


a. Simple Lyrics. 

Note 2. Many of the poems in this class appeared for the 
first time in a volume entitled Lyrical Ballads. The 
subjects of these poems are chosen from ordinary life; 
the characters and incidents are such as will be found 
in every village where there is a meditative and feeling 
mind to seek after them, or to notice them, when they 
present themselves. 


(1) The Lost Love. Numbers 174, 175, 178, 179, 180. 
(a) She was a phantom of delight. 


Note 3. This is a personal poem, supposed to portray Miss 
Mary Hutchinson, whom the poet afterward married. 


(b) Three Years She Grew. 


Note 4. The subject of this lyric is the action of nature 
upon man. It gives an excellent insight into Words- 
worth’s view of nature. 


Suggestion 1. Notice the often-quoted lines in this group 
of lyrics. Study the line, A being breathing thought- 
ful breath, and interpret it. Study the expression 
untrodden ways. Put the thought of clxxiv in your own 
words. In lyric clxxviii, quote two lines which give 
purpose to the poem. What impression does the last 
stanza of poem clxxx make upon you? Notice the strik- 
ing lines in this group of poems. See Suggestion 12. 


(2) Nature Lyrics. Numbers 189, 223, 240, 242, 
243, 253, 254, 272. 

Note 5. It is said that Wordsworth’s pretty stanzas on the 
Daffodils are only an enfeebled paraphrase of a magical 
entry in his sister’s journal: “There was a long belt of 
daffodils close to the waterside. They grew among the 
mossy stones about them: some rested their heads on 

these stones as on a pillow; the rest tossed, and reeled, 

and danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed with 
the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.” 
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Note 6. Wordsworth is the most loving and thoughtful 
lyrical poet of Nature. In Lines Written in Early 
Spring (272), he expresses the belief that Nature pos- 
Sesses a conscious existence, an ability to feel joy and 
love: 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
(Halleck’s Literature.) 


Suggestion 2. What characteristics of birds and flowers are 
celebrated in these poems? In ecexxiii, what idea do 
you receive of the lesson taught by the celandine? In 
ccexl, what is the point of who soars but never roams? 
In ccliv, notice the characterization of the daisy. 
Many a fond and idle name,—mention some of the 
names given by the poet to the daisy. Which do you 
consider appropriate and pleasing? What is the sig- 
nificance of a little cyclops. Does this simile seem to 
you a poetic one? In clxxxix, notice the exquisite 
simile. 


(3) Highland Life. 
(a) The Highland Girl of Inversneyde (249). 
(b) The Reaper (250). 
Note 7. Mr. Bradford Torrey cites as an example of “ver- 
bal magic,” these lines in poem ccl: 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
Suggestion 3. Notice that the whole picture of the first 
poem is expressed in the last three lines. What is the 
thought of the poem? What impression does The Reaper 


make upon you? Study the meter and the rhyme of 
the two poems. 


b. Sonnets. 


Note 8. Wordsworth’s sonnets are among the finest and 
most sonorous things in our language. 


Note 9. A sonnet consists of fourteen five-accent lines of 
ten syllables each. It must be divided metrically into 
two parts; the first or octave—or octette—is made of 
eight lines, rhyming a-b-b-a-a-b-b-a, the remaining six 
lines, the sextette, rhyming in any fashion on either 
two or three terminals.—Johnson’s Forms of English 
Poetry. 


(1) England and Switzerland. 

Note 10. This sonnet is an apostrophe to Liberty. What 
had been known as the free nations of Europe had been 
subverted by French imperialism. Switzerland had been 
put under the domination of the French, and Words- 
worth expresses fear for England. The sonnet was 
written in 1802. 
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(2) The Venetian Republic. 


(3) London in 1802. cexii, cexiii, eexiv. 


Note 11. The change from the old life of feudal England 


to commercialism was a marked feature of the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 


Suggestion 4. Study the historical situations referred to in 


sonnets 1 and 2. Identify There came a tyrant. Ex- 
plain the thought of the poet in There are two voices; 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee. Paraphrase 
the first line of the sonnet The Venetian Republic. 
Quote a line in sonnet cecxii and one in sonnet ccxiv 
which sum up Wordsworth’s complaint against the 
existing order of things. What does the poet mean by 
fearful innocence? Why does England at this crisis 
need Milton particularly? Study the rhyming scheme 
of the sertette in each of these sonnets. 


(4) Westminster Bridge. 

(5) Neidpath Castle. 

(6) By the Sea. 

(7) To Sleep. 

(8) The world is too much with us. 
(9) King’s College Chapel. 


Suggestion 5. Study the beautiful picture of the sunrise 


ec. 


over London as seen from Westminster Bridge. What 
is the occasion of sonnet 5? What line of thought 
did the sight of Neidpath castle suggest to the poet? 
What mental picture is produced for you by the sonnet 
By the sea? How does the poet characterize sleep? 
What is the significance of the first stanza in this 
poem? Learn the entire text of the sonnet, The world 
is too much with us. Interpret the meaning. Note 
that while the subject of the last sonnet is the archi- 
tecture of King’s College Chapel, the theme is, 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


Odes. 


Note 12. Odes are lyrics of some dignity and length which 


deal with a theme. It is not narration but poetical 
exposition.—Forms of Poetry. 


(1) Ode to Duty. 


Suggestion 6. Quote the first line of the ode. What is 


Wordsworth’s conception of “Duty”? To what class 
of humankind does the line, Who do thy work and know 
it not, refer? Study from this poem Wordsworth’s 
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social creed. (Stanza 3.) Notice the change from gen- 
eral to specific statement in stanza 4. How is the joy 
experienced by the consciousness of duty done expressed 


here? 


(2) Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 


Note 13. “The high-water mark of English thought in the 
nineteenth century.” 


(a) 


Theme of the poem—the immortality of the 
soul. 


Note 14. “The word immortality is used in a larger sense 
than its ordinary meaning: it implies not only death- 
lessness, but eternality of existence; that is, eternal 
pre-existence as well as eternal future existence.” 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


(3) 


(j) 


Stanzas 1 and 2. The child is nearer than the 
man to the heart of Nature. 


Stanza 3. The poet would banish the 
thoughts that come with age and assume the 
joyousness of youth. 


Stanza 4. The influences of Nature bring 
peace to his soul; but memory asserts itself; 
Nature constantly reminds him of that which 
has been and is no more; the glory and the 
dream that have vanished. 


Stanza 5. We have had pre-existence in 
some blessed sphere. 


Stanza 6. The child in his play imitates 
the acts of human life and shows himself 
the prophet of his destiny. 


Stanza 7. Apostrophe to the child. 


Stanza 8. The poet gives thanks for the 
instincts of childhood and early youth, there 
are moments in later life when the cares of 
the world are forgotten. 


Stanza 9. Though nothing can bring back 
the glory of youth, we can derive more and 
more inspiration from Nature as the years 
go by. 

Stanza 10. The delights we have relin- 
quished in age have their compensation in 
a closer communion with Nature. 
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Note 15. Ye blessed creatures. That is, the objects of Na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, mentioned in the preced- 
ing stanza, A forgetting. That is, a forgetting of what 
took place in the ante-natal life. Shades of the prison 
house. That is, the years which bring care and sorrow. 

Suggestion 7. What picture is produced upon your mind by 
the words, Fields of sleep? Commit to memory stanza 5. 
Identify the homely nurse. With what beautiful thought 
does the poem close? 


2. Narrative Poems. 


a. Simon Lee. 


Note 16. This poem illustrates Wordsworth’s habit of over- 
minute detail. Here may be found at least two stanzas 
which would have been bad prose (stanzas five and 
eight). 


b. The Affliction of Margaret. 


Note 17. “The Story of Margaret is the most pathetic of 
Wordsworth’s productions, and the one which displays 
the greatest knowledge of the human heart.” 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass. 


ce. Poor Susan. 

Suggestion 8. Tell the story of Margaret. What is the 
meaning of the last two lines of the poem? What pic- 
ture rises before you as you read in Poor Susan of the 
homesick girl to whom the song of the caged thrush 
brings visions of her country home? 


d. Yarrow Unvisited. 

Note 18. “The poet wishes not to visit Yarrow because he 
has a vision of this celebrated stream which the reality 
might fall short of—a sentiment which was never so 
sweetly expressed before.” 

For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 
"Twill be another Yarrow! 

Note 19. Winsome marrow. A ballad, written in imitation 
of the ancient Scots manner by William Hamilton, who 
died in 1754, has for its first stanza: 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 


e. Yarrow Visited. 

Suggestion 9. In Yarrow Unvisited, notice the picture of 
the swan on still St. Mary’s Lake. What effect is pro- 

duced on the poet by the sight of Yarrow? Study 

moundering, wraith, Border, heather. Point out in- 
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stances of careless rhyming and one line that is dis- 
tinctly unpoetical in Yarréw Visited. Reproduce from 
the poem the “Lay.” 


Ruth. 
Two April Mornings. 
The Fountain. 


Nature and the Poet. 


Suggestion 10. In Ruth, justify the sub-title. Apply Words- 
worth’s theory of poetry to this poem. Tell the story. 
Give the subject of the poem entitled, Nature and the 
Poet. Compare Wordsworth’s picture of the castle with 
that of Beaumont. what lesson is drawn by the poet 
from the picture? What impression does the story of 
“Matthew” make upon you? ‘Tell the story of the two 
poems, 7wo April Mornings and The Fountain. 


Note 20. Study stanzas 11, 12, 13, from Two April Morn- 


ings. A critic has written: “Something here is beyond 
imitation. In ‘The Two April Mornings,’ from which 
these stanzas are taken, there is, of course, a* pathetic 
attitude of mind to which the lines lead up: that of 
the bereaved father who would not, if he could, renew 
the past joy at the risk of renewing the past sorrow. 
Others might have chosen that theme; might have 
adorned into simplicity and elaborated into naivete a 
similar recital. But in what mind save Wordsworth’s 
would the couplets which close each of the three stanzas 
have arisen: the exquisite truth of the look of the child’s 
hair in the dew; the innocent intensity of Matthew’s 
gaze; the springing buoyancy of that last simile; and 
the magical melody, which, with its few rustic notes, 
translates the scene and transfigures it into poetry’s 
ideal world?” 


C. SECOND READING. 


FAMILIAR LINES: FELICITOUS EXPRESSIONS; 


QUOTED CRITICISMS. 


I. FAMILIAR LINES. 


Note 21. “Of no other poet except Shakespeare have so 


many phrases become household words.” 


Suggestion 11. Complete the following passages: 
1. A creature not too bright or good....(clxxiv.). 
2. A perfect woman, nobly planned....(clxxiv). 
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3. But she is in her grave....(clxxvii). 

4. Two voices are there....(ccx). 

5. Plain living and high thinking....(cexii). 

6. I wandered lonely....(ccliii). 

7. And much it grieved my heart to think....(cclxxii). 
8. But yet I know, wher’er I go....(ccelxxxvii). 

9. Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.... 


(ccelxxxvii). 
10. Hence, in a season of calm weather....(eclxxxvii). 


II. Ferticrrous Expressions. 


Suggestion 12. Assign each to its poem. Interpret each. 


1. Untrodden ways; Stern daughter of the gods; Plain 
living and high thinking; The silence and the calm of 
mute insensate things; Where rivulets dance their way- 
ward round; Beauty born of murmuring sound; Venice, 
the eldest child of liberty; Incommunicable sleep; 
Pilgrim of the sky; Benignity and home-bred sense; 
Old, unhappy, far-off things; Inward eye; Float double, 
swan and shadow; The world is too much with us; 
Nicely-calculated less or more; Shades of the prison 
house; Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


III. Quvorep CRITICISMS, 


1. Wordsworth never quite saw the distinction between the 


eccentric and the original. His lyric range was always 
narrow. His sense of melody was painfully dull. 
Some of his lighter effusions are almost ludicrously 
wanting in grace of movement.—Lowell 


2. Wordsworth possessed in a very high degree indeed the 


true primal quality of the poet—imagination; his 
most prominent characteristic is extreme sensibility to, 
and an accurate acquaintance with, the changing phe- 
nomena of external nature. A native of scenes cele- 
brated for their loveliness, he seems to have been 
endowed from the first with a capacity to feel and 
appreciate their benignant influence. 


8. Wordsworth’s poetry has a singularly calm, religious, and 


contemplative tone. It is distinguished by sincerity, 
feeling, depth of thought, and simplicity of style. 


‘ 
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4. There are golden veins of poetry running throughout 
everything he has written, gleaming here and there 
in genuine colors, then again obscured, as he meant 
they should be, in the russet of common, every-day 
expression. 


5. In his poetry we behold an image of what, to his eye, 
appears to be human life. It embraces his experience 
of human life and his meditations on the moral gov- 
ernment of the world. The human heart, the human 
mind, the human soul are the themes of his song. 


6. The glory of Wordsworth is to have brought the mind into 
a deeper, livelier, and more intelligent sympathy with 
the inanimate world. 


D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 


1. “Wordsworth exhibits two styles of poetry, the Simple 
Style and the Grand Style.” Classify under these heads the 
poems studied. 


2. Wordsworth was the Poet Laureate of England. 
What does that title imply? 


3. What characteristics gave to the Lake School Poets 
the distinction of being in a class by themselves? Who were 
the poets of this school? Why were they called Lake School 
Poets? 


4. A friend once said to Mr. Wordsworth: “One may 
mix as much poetry with prose as one likes, it will exhilarate 
the whole; but the moment one mixes a drop of prose with 
poetry, it precipitates the whole.” How far is this criticism 
applicable to Wordsworth’s work? 


5. What effect upon Wordsworth’s work was produced by 
the poet’s sympathy with the French Revolution? 


6. The influence of Nature upon man was Wordsworth’s 
favorite subject. Name the poems studied which have this 
theme. 
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7. “Wordsworth’s desire for naturalness and unaffected 
simplicity in manner, diction and thought often overdid 
itself.” Show that this criticism is just. 

8. “A poet’s life is written in his works.” Write a sketch 
of Wordsworth, drawing your material wholly from his poems. 


9. Mention some of the wonders of creation which Words- 
worth celebrates in unforgettable verse. 

10. How does the poet characterize Duty in his Ode to 
Duty. What attributes and functions does he assign to her? 
Quote a line from the poem. 


11. Which one of Wordsworth’s sonnets has “Liberty” 
for a theme? Quote the opening lines. 


12. Describe the condition of affairs in England in 1820 
which inspired Wordsworth’s three sonnets on London, 
MDCCCII1? Quote those lines which voice the sentiments 
of the poet. 


13. Why, in the second of these sonnets, does the poet 
bewail the fact that Milton is not living in the time of 
England’s need? Justify, from what you have learned of 
Milton, the line, Thy soul was like a Star, ete. 


14. Write out the rhyming scheme of the last six lines of 
each of Wordsworth’s sonnets. 


15. Give the theme of each of the following poems: The 
World is Too Much With Us; The Reaper; England and 
Switzerland; Ruth; A Lesson; Neidpath Castle; Upon West- 
minster Bridge. 


16. What thoughts does the contemplation of a daisy 
arouse in the poet’s mind? And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee. Make a list of those names and comment upon 
each. 


1%. State Wordsworth’s theory regarding (1) the subjects 
suitable for poetical composition; (2) the language to be 
used in poetry. Bring out, by quotation, the difference in 


these respects between Wordsworth’s poetry and that of some 
poet who lived before or contemporaneously with Words- 
worth. 


18. In which of the poems studied are found the often- 
quoted lines: 
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(1) To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


(2) And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


19. “A native of scenes celebrated for their loveliness, he 
seems to have been endowed from the first with a capacity 
to feel and appreciate their benignant influence.” Describe 
the natural scenery of the poet’s country. 


20. Interpret the sonnet, The World is Too Much With 
Us. 


21. Quote twenty lines from Intimations of Immortality. 
What is the motif of the poem? What is the exact meaning 
of the word immortality in the title? 


22. Define sonnet, ode, lyric. Classify the poems studied. 


23. Make a list of those poems which you really enjoyed 
and liked, and give reasons why they appealed to you? 


24. “Wordsworth has been subjected to more extravagant 
criticism than any other English writer.” Show that this 
statement is true and give reasons why such criticism was 
inevitable. 


25. Name some of Wordsworth’s excellences and some 
of his negative characteristics. 


Il. THEME SUBJECTS. 


1. Diverse Opinions regarding Wordsworth the Poet. 
2. The Lake School Poets. 
3. The Conception of “Lyrical Ballads.” 
4. Biographical Sketch of Wordsworth. 
5. Influence of Nature on the Life of Man. 
6. Plain Living and High Thinking are No More. 
%. Two Voices. 
8. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
9. When Men Change Swords for Ledgers. 
10. Wordsworth’s Interpretation of Nature. 














American Notes—Editorial 


We are in entire sympathy with the advocates of the “Smith-Towner 
bill,’ which proposes to appropriate large sums of money for the 
Federal support of education in the various states and to make the 
Commissioner of Education a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
But let us all guard against the impression that money and Federal 
backing are the essential things in education. We may grant that 
they are of great value, just as we may grant that both of these are 
important to the individual man, whatever his station and calling; 
but many a man has but little of either, and still may attain happi- 
ness and success. ‘he old saying that the essentials of a college are 
typified by a log with Mark Hopkins on one end and a student on 
the other, applies likewise to the entire educational situation. ‘There 
are and will be good schools and colleges wherever there are students 
who long to know and teachers who love to teach. The essentials are 
in this mutual relation of teacher and pupil, and no legislation can 
create or eliminate this relation, and no amount of money can do 
for humanity what it alone can do. Where it exists there will always 
be education, if not formal schools and colleges. This spirit and 
impulse to impart and inspire on the one hand, and to receive and 
assimilate and imitate, on the other, is the one thing that must be, 
in order that there shall be a national school system to be aided by 
the Smith-‘lowner or any other legislative “Bill.” 

It is, however, manifestly true that a teacher or a school or a 
college or a university can greatly increase its efliciency by means of 
an increase in its equipment, in the enlargement of its plant, in the 
better material recompense of its teachers or professors, and in the 
stabilizing of its work and service. ‘The Smith-Towner Bill will 
aid the smaller and weaker communities in securing good schools and 
good teachers. it will help relieve the teacher shortage. It will put 
the teacher upon a par with the legislator and statesman. It will 
give him, or her, good tools to work with and a decent place in which 
to live, and a standing in society. It will elevate the profession in 
the estimation of the public, and attract instead of repelling those 
who are casting about as to what calling to choose for their life work. 
Its influence will be felt in the preparation and making of text-books 
and in the perfecting of apparatus. It spells development and prog- 
ress all along the line. It will give the whole cause of education an 
uplift onto the plane which rightfully belongs to it, since education 
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is as vital to the very existence of the country as is the Army, 
the Navy, or the Government itself. Education is more than an 
industry. It is the foundation on which the State rests, and it is the 
pledge of the progress and the perpetuity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Hence, if any interest deserves a place in the President’s Cabinet, 
that interest is Education. 

Only one thing is to be feared, viz., that the way shall ever be 
opened thus for politics to dominate the schools. That danger must 
be zealously guarded against. The Commissioner must be chosen 
with as much care as the President. The people must keep up their 
zealous interest in the cause and the office, and place at the head the 
man who shall combine all the highest elements of personality, train- 
ing and statesmanship. Then we may congratulate each other and 
the world at large on the passage of the Smith-Towner Bill. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

1. A competent, well trained teacher in hearty accord with Ameri- 
can ideals, in every public school position in the United States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of teachers,and such induce- 
ments to enter the teaching profession as will attract men and women 
of the highest character and ability to this important field of public 
service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to a realization of the impor- 
tance and value of education as will elevate the profession of teaching 
to a higher plane in public esteem and insure just compensation, 
social recognition, and permanent tenure on the basis of efficient 
service. 

{, Continued and thorough investigation of educational problems 

as the basis for revised educational standards and methods, to the end 
that the schools may attain greater efficiency and make the largest 
possible contribution to public welfare. 
5. The establishment of a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet, and federal aid to encourage and 
assist the States in the promotion of education, with the expressed 
provision that the management of the public schools shall remain 
exclusively under State control. 

6. The unification and federation of the educational forces of the 
country in one great professional organization devoted to the advance- 
ment of the teaching profession, and, through education, the promo- 
tion of the highest welfare of the Nation. ‘Il’o accomplish this pur- 
pose every teacher should be a member of a local teachers’ organiza- 
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tion, a State teachers’ association, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

7. Active assistance to State and local affiliated associations in 
securing needed legislation and in promoting the interests of such 
associations and the welfare of their members in accordance with the 
Charter and By-laws of this Association. 

8. Equal salaries for equal service to all teachers of equivalent 
training, experience and success; and the promotion of sympathetic 
co-operation between school authorities and teachers by utilizing, 
under recognized authority and responsible leadership, suggestions and 
advice based upon classroom experience. 

9. Co-operation with other organizations and with men and women 
of intelligence and vision everywhere who recognize that only through 
education can be solved many ‘of the serious problems confronting our 
Nation. 

10. The National Education Association is committed to a program 
of service—service to the teachers, service to the profession, service to 
the Nation. Its supreme purpose is the welfare of the childhood of 
America. 


For the New Year, in this first number of Epucation for 1921, 
we quote the following ideal, written by Hermann Hagedorn, and 
taken from the resolution adopted by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America at their annual meeting, 1919: 


ROOSEVELT 


He was found faithful over a few things and he was made ruler over 
many; he cut his own trail clean and straight and millions followed 
him toward the light. He was frail; he made himself a tower of 
strength. He was timid; he made himself a lion of courage. He 
was a dreamer; he became one of the great doers of all time. Men 
put their trust in him; women found a champion in him; kings 
stood in awe of him, but children made him their playmate. He 
broke a nation’s slumber with his cry, and it rose up. He touched 
the eyes of blind men with a flame that gave them vision. Souls 
became swords through him; swords became servants of God. He 
was loyal to his country, and he exacted loyalty; he loved many lands, 
hut he loved his own land best. He was terrible in battle but tender 
to the weak ; joyous and tireless, being free from self-pity ; clean with 
a cleanness that cleansed the air like a gale. His courtesy knew no 
wealth, no class; his friendship no creed or color or race. His courage 
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stood every onslaught of savage beast and ruthless man, of loneliness, 
of victory, of defeat. His mind was eager, his heart was true, his 
body and spirit, defiant of obstacles, ready to meet what might come. 
He fought injustice and tyranny; bore sorrow gallantly; loved all 
nature, bleak spaces and hardy companions, eesetieans adventure and 
the zest of battle. Wherever he went he carried his own pack; and 
in the uttermost parts of the earth he kept his conscience for his 
guide. 


We are not yet so old as to have forgotten our youthful experi- 
ences at home and school,—those raw days of training at the hands 
of the people of yesterday, who, for better or worse, tried to do their 
duty by us as the citizens and artisans of tomorrow. We remember 
some of our reactions to their methods, and these memories shed 
light upon the problems which, in turn, confront us today. We are 
ready to admit that we were often stupid, not infrequently mischie- 
vous, and sometimes disobedient and saucy. Most of those who 
trained us have gone to their reward. We hope it is large and enjoy- 
able ; for we honor their memory and believe that they did their utmost 
for us, according to their light and opportunit y. But we want to 
bear witness here and now, for the good of every — t and teacher 
of today who may chance to read this par: agraph, that every single 
word of appreciation, praise and encouragement which they chanced 
to bestow upon us was of infinitely more value than all the condem- 
nation, fault-finding, and scolding which was poured out upon us,— 
undoubted though it be that these latter were fully deserved and 
kindly intended. 

The ane is that you, dear teacher, mother, father, employer, con- 
stituent, or parishioner, can accomplish far and away more real good 
with rad whom you may teach, train, elect, or sustain, by taking 
note of their good qualities and commending them, than by picking 
out their faults and condemning them. 

The positive is always far better and more efficacious than the nega- 
tive. Experiment with this idea! Try it out today, in the classroom, 
on the campus, at the office, on the street, at home. Look for the 
good, not for the evil, in peop le; and praise it when you me it. Then 
watch the clouds break in your horizon and theirs, bask in the sun- 
shine, and see things grow. 











Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, publisher and price, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


THE STORY OF OPAL: The Journal of an Understanding Heart. By 
Opal Whiteley. With illustrations. The Atlantic Monthly Press. Price 
$2.00. 


This is a remarkable journal kept by a little child through her earliest 
childhood,—about the sixth and seventh years. She was left an orphan 
before her fifth year. Practically nothing is known of her parents, 
except that there were two little copybooks in which their photographs 
and some notes of things which they wished their little daughter 
to learn were contained. There is evidence that they were familiar with 
the French language, since Opal talked and thought largely in French. 
In her diary, in hundreds of thousands of words, she expressed her 
childish reactions to what she saw and heard in nature and in contact 
with human beings, in the Oregon lumberntan’s home, where, after an 
illness, she found herself,—having been placed there by some unknown 
person. She received the name of the lumberman’s own child, who had 
been taken from earth shortly before she arrived. The pure and sensi- 
tive soul of this little waif responded with remarkable reactions to 
nature, and her power of reproducing these impressions is something 
almost weird and uncanny. The story of the tearing up of the diary 
in which she set down these impressions, and of its reclamation by 
piecing together with infinite patience thousands of small fragments, 
is a romance in itself. But the charm of her thoughts and feelings 
through these impressionable years and the naive way in which they 
are described make this volume one which will at once grip the attention 
of the psychologist on the one hand and the casual reader as well. It 
is a book that pulls at one’s heart strings. 


CHEL. A Story of the Swiss Mountains. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated by Helene H. Boll. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


The fact that this story has been reprinted in six editions, one after 
the other, shows the public appreciation which it has won. It shows 
how a loving and conscientious young woman teacher won over an entire 
village,—the pupils in her school, their parents, and all others in the 
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neighborhood,—by her own loving and tactful devotion to her work of 
character building. Every teacher who reads this book will have a 
new vision of the possibilities involved in the office of teacher. We wish 
that every Normal School pupil, and every one already employed in the 
schools of our land, could catch this vision of serviceableness which is 
imparted in such an irresistible way in the chapters of this little book. 


LANGUAGE FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS. Vol I, Talking Business. By 
John Mantle Clapp. Vol. II, Business Writing. By James Melvin Lee. 
New York, The Ronald Press. 

These are large, handsome volumes in good, clear type, more than 
500 pages in each volume and well bound. They contain a great variety 
of suggestions gathered from actual experience in business transactions 
and such as are sure to be most helpful, in fact, “telling” in the experience 
of actual business. For private use, or for classroom purposes in busi- 
ness colleges, etc., we can cordially commend the contents of these 
books as practical and promotive of sound business success. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Henry 
William Elson. The Macmillan Company. 


This book, not large in size but of somewhat plethoric thickness, 
covers the entire history of our country in a manner that will be very 
attractive to the general reader. For, instead of the condensation and 
consequent dryness and lack of inspiration of many of the school histo- 
ries, we have here an account written in an attractive style that gives 
the reader real pleasure and interest. It is the kind of history that a 
business man will like to keep on his office desk or home table and read 
at odd times and mark for special purposes. It is written in a way to 
make the reader think, and to lead him to see the courses of the great 
events in his country’s history, and their bearing upon other events, 
past and to come. We do not mean that it cannot be used as a school 
or college text book. It can be so used; and we should prefer to join 
a class using a book like this rather than some we have seen. There 
are 982 pages in body-matter, besides numerous indexes, tables, ete. 


THE BOISE SURVEY. By J. B. Sears, assisted by William W. Proc- 
tor and J. Harold Williams. The eighth volume in the Educational Sur- 
vey Series. Cloth, illustrated. Price $2.25. World Book Company. 


The Boise Survey is a complete study of the administration of a 
small city school system. It is written in a style which makes the 
volume readable. School teachers will derive pleasure as well as benefit 
from reading it. It is of unusual value to people located in cities with 
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a population between ten and fifty thousand, and is of special interest 
to schoo] people in about forty cities in the country on account of the 
fact that comparisons are made between these various cities and Boise. 
The book, therefore, serves almost as a survey of these other cities. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William Allan Neilson 
and Ashley Horace Thorndike. ‘The Macmillan Company. 


A compact, condensed, yet adequate presentation of the notable and 
inuch of the more or less obscure but still worthy literature of twelve 


“in the making.” This review of it 
will enable the student to appreciate the best thought and life of the 


venturies. Literature is viewed as 


past and to better make his own contribution to the thought and achieve- 


ment of today. The book is adequate for high school and college class- 
room use. It is well arranged and attractively illustrated and contains 


necessary charts, maps, portraits, etc. 


THE HERO OF THE LONGHOUSE. By Mary E. Laing. Illustrated 
by David C. Lithgow. The World Book Company, 


Students of Longfellow’s Poem of Hiawatha, and many another who 
is @ lover of this beautiful tale, and those who are fond of Indian legends, 
will find great satisfaction in this presentation of the historic Hiawatha. 
The noble Hiawatha gave his life to the task of creating a nation out 
of the five tribes of the Iroquois. This nation remained a nation until 
the opening of the Revolutionary War. In fact, in a sense, it is still 
a nation. The Hiawatha of poetry and romance, thanks to Longfellow, 
is known to every American, old or young. This book gives us the his- 
toric reality which will enhance, not detract from the reputation of the 
Hiawatha of Longfellow’s beautiful poem. We are fortunate indeed to 
give this extensive collection of Hiawatha material to the millions of 
school pupils who are studying the poem. 


THE PASSING LEGIONS. By George Buchanan Fife. Illustrated. 
Price $2. WITH THE DOUGHBOY IN FRANCE. By Edward Hunger- 
ford. Illustrated. Price $2. New York, The Macmillan Company. 


These two books present essential features of two great American 
enterprises in the late World War which will never cease to be interest- 
ing and full of inspiration to the souls of men. America will always 
ve proud of its “Doughboys” and their deeds; and every right-minded 
man or woman to the end of time will admire the self-denying service 
of members of the Red Cross in going into the very thick of the fray, 
without thought or care for danger or death, if so be, some could be 
saved, or comforted in making the supreme sacrifice. The war was 
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dreadful and evil, but it gave the opportunity to demonstrate the quali- 
ties of manhood, unselfishness and love which twenty centuries of Chris- 
tian faith have generated and nurtured in the human heart. These 
volumes worthily present with fullness and vividness the incidents, meth- 
ods and results of the work of these two great undertakings of “Yankee” 
energy and love. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. The Poet of Religion, Democracy, 
srotherhood and Love. Edited by James L. Huges. George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 


This is a handsome new edition of Burns, edited by one who is well 
known in educational circles. There are many well chosen and well 
executed illustrations. The charm of these poems will never lose their 
luster. Everybody loves this poet. The present volume will grace the 
parlor or library table or serve the purposes of the English Department 
in the High School or College. 


TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS. By 160 Present-Day Men of Achieve- 
ment. The Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


A very unusual book, in which a large number of men distinguished 
for the success of their careers have given their own judgment of the 
sources and influences which account for their success. We can think 
of no more stimulating volume with the exception of the Bible, to hand 
to an adolescent boy for a Christmas or birthday gift. It is one which 
any Man or woman may well consult with frequency and thoughtful 
attention. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF TESTING SCHOOL CHILDREN, By 
Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child and Beardsley Ruml. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price $5.00. 

A Macual of Tests used by the Psychological Survey in the Public 
Schools of New York City. The manual contains social and physical 
studies of the children tested. The purpose held in view was to aid in 
the establishment of a suitable psychological clinic for normal children 
and to discover whether or not mental tests accurately analyze and 
describe an individual. The children’s home conditions were investi- 
gated. This manual is one of the most suggestive and authoritative of 
the many books on psychological tests that are now appearing as this 
modern method grows in the educational consciousness. 
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